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reas most men are aware that they know nothing about 
bra or chemistry, any person seems to think that he may 
on an historian without training, and make trenchant 
figments because he has read a book. When Mr. Rowse 
" eaks of the “ half-educated’’ he mentions Hitler, but he 
es not seem to realise that certain passages of Mein Kampf 
the most spectacular and pathetic examples of the danger 
sel li-taught history which were ever printed from the pen 
| la significant public figure. The subject itself is so full of 
falls that even a trained historian may make a fool of 
self when away from his proper period—like Bury when 
wrote on certain aspects of the nineteenth century. And 
zerman historians of the age of Bismarck are no exception 
| rule which is general though not universal, namely that 
foriography, by a concealed use of the argument in a circle, 
mire and locks a generation in whatever are the fashionable 
ms of the time. 
, hes ese things make Mr. Rowse’s Teach Yourself History 
Wary not in the least regrettable but all the more important. 
Ine could wish, however, that, instead of thinking that the 
C ductory volume! ought to make out a conventional 
ease for history”, he had said to the general reader, ‘‘ You 
e longing for more and more history. See what a discipline 
pmecessary before you have any right to be cocksure in any 
{ gments you may make.”’ One could wish that he had not 
foubled to discuss the usual questions—such as the question 
fhether history is a science or an art—and had never mentioned 
ther Oxford on the one hand or Hegel, Dilthey and Croce on 
he other ; but from his own experience of life had described 
' Bo ipline and all the forms of intellectual effort which are 
5) A, L. Rowsz, The Use of History (‘‘ Teach Yourself History” Library, 
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necessary ; or from his own knowledge of technique had made 
plain to Everyman the structure and nature of a history-book, 
It is even unfortunate that what he apparently seeks to remedy 
in the world is something which, as he formulates it in his mind, 
seems to be the mere lack of a superficial “ culture” in gp 
many people. He regrets the inability of his lowly readers to 
converse happily with Oxford dons because they do not know 
the dates of architectural styles, for example. He has 9 
much humanity that we are justified in expecting something 
different from him at this stage of the argument, in a world 
where the misfortune is not the lack of any kind of encyclo- 
paedic-information, but the lack of deep reflection on human 
issues. The poverty—one which historical study may be used 
to remedy—lies in the fact that men can be so shallow in their 
attitude to the foreigner, their views of human motive and 
even their notions about falling in love. 

It is a question whether it is wise in any case to speak of 
history as a thing which can be learned, a body of knowledge 
which may usefully be fixed and held in the memory. In 
history we go on for ever learning and unlearning, and if we 
ever stop unlearning it is better that we should forget rather 
than that we should allow the knowledge to freeze in the mind. 
Even after the longest study—even in the processes of re- 
search—it may be only at the eleventh hour that we come to 
a realisation of the fact that hitherto we have had all the 
lines of the diagram, all the framework of the story, wrong. 
The ploughboy who knows that he does not know any history 
is wiser than those who acquire historical knowledge without 
realising the vast repertoire of its traps and pitfalls, especially 
those who become hard and dogmatic through acquiring it 
in a potted or half-baked state. And in any case a serious 
endeavour is going to be necessary in these days to prevent 
even history itself from making people more than ever the 
slaves of the printed word. 

Now it is clear from many things in The Use of History 
that Mr. Rowse (if he could be convinced of the urgency of 
this problem and the unimportance for the general reader of 
some of the more conventional forms of discussion on the subject 
of history) is precisely fitted to give the kind of guidance 
which the situation requires at the present day. Some of the 
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ings in his book, like the pages on roads, canals, etc., are 
extremely sympathetic and appropriate. If the intrusions of 
his personality irritate the reader sometimes—as being too 
unconsidered perhaps, and sometimes as giving the appearance 
of egotism—one could still wish that the whole of The Use of 
History had been of the nature of its more personal passages. 
It is only a man willing to draw on his personal experience in 
this way—willing if necessary to be a fool for Christ’s sake— 
who will get through the crust of academic cant and really 
show a reader the sort of operations on the personality that 
the study of history always requires. At the same time it is 
not clear that the tone of the book will always be pleasing to 
the kind of reader who is being addressed. The note required 
is one which is most difficult to hit correctly; and if Mr. 
Rowse at the back of his mind identifies lack of “ culture ”’ 
with lack of human wisdom or spiritual resources it is all the 
harder for him to catch the deeper music of humanity at this 
point. The endeavour is a high one, however, in a field more 
important, more difficult and more completely unploughed 
than Mr. Rowse himself seems to recognise. And he has given 
ws enough to make us ask for more. 

We might call attention to one more passage in his book. 
He says, 

“What should be the shape of this country’s foreign policy 
in the future? Our best guide is the consistent success of 
that of the Grand Alliance in the past ... Mr. Chamberlain 
in his ignorance of history thought it possible to have an 
alliance with Nazi Germany ; had he realised that only a 
defensive coalition can check an aggressive over-mighty power, 
we might have avoided the catastrophe that followed on 
appeasement.” 

The reader of this passage will be puzzled if he meets another 
point of view which has found its way into print somewhere— 
namely, that England, by being so much a party to the alliance- 
systems before 1914, had been prevented at the critical moment 
from adopting a convincing réle as mediator ; therefore in the 
1930's she thought she was following the lessons of history by 
avoiding her former error. Not knowing what to make of 
tither of these interpretations one may confess to a little 
uneasiness at the way in which the “ lessons of history ”’ can 
appear to be self-evident to those who have spent only a little 
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part of their time in reading this kind of literature. Mr. Rowse 
would undoubtedly agree in his heart that here is a matter jp 
which we ought to press for the greatest intellectual austerity, 
especially as many different “ lessons ’’ can be made to appear 
as self-evidently right at a given moment, and it is a matter of 
great judgment to discover which, if any, of these it would be 
wise to adopt. 

Perhaps the theoretically ideal way of revealing the nature 
of history to the kind of reader whom Mr. Rowse evidently 
has in mind, would be not to produce a series of volumes 
each on a different topic but to take one single subject—Martin 
Luther, for example—and to publish a succession of studies 
on this by writers of different ages, countries and religions, 
different temperaments, different forms of historical approach. 
Though nothing could be happier than to have secured Mr, 
Christopher Hill, as a significant Marxist historian, for the 
writing of the biography of Lenin in the Teach Yourself 
History , Library, and though Mr. Hill has produced one of 
the most careful and attractive books in the series,? we may 
well wonder whether the problem of “ self-taught history” 
can really be solved in this way. When we ask ourselves, 
‘Does Mr. Hill’s book represent the kind of history which 
carries its own corrective with it, which itself guards the reader 
against all that the mind of the author may do in the con- 
struction of a piece of narrative ? ’’—when we say, “‘ Is it even 
written to show here a doubt, there a hesitancy, between 
different possible ways of mounting the story, and somewhere 
else a window opening out upon the wide sky of unpredictable 
reinterpretation which the future is always bound to bring ? "— 
to all this we must answer, “ No, and of course it could not 
be reasonably expected.’’ Because Mr. Hill’s book is con- 
structed with such care—above all because its author has a 
clearer consciousness than most historical writers of what he 
is wanting to do with the reader—it will take an original mind 
(or a strong predisposition against the interpretation given) 
to enable a man to escape imprisonment in the version here 
presented. The Teach Yourself History Library provides 
useful information about many separate subjects, but it does 
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not expose—or really pretend to expose—the true nature of 
istory to the uninitiated. In this sense it differs less than 
one might have expected from other historical series. 

Short of solving this problem Mr. Rowse has shown excellent 
judgment in deciding that for the particular purpose of his 
gries the history which is to be expounded shall be gathered 
around great people and clustered into biographies. He guards 
his readers against a whole range of optical illusions which 
are brought into existence when periods of history are struc- 
turalised, schematised and stratified, or when the story of the 
past is translated into terms of forces, factors and movements. 
These things—or their equivalents—are all necessary for any 
deep understanding of the past, and it is a mistake to try, as 
some people do, to get rid of them by booing them away. 
The profoundest historians are the ones who have produced 
sme sort of analytical treatment and have taught us that 
apiece of history is capable of being turned into something 
more than story. But Mr. Rowse has left room for all these 
things, and has given them their appropriate place ; for upon 
ach biography hangs an historical episode that requires 
examination, a period that is to be explained, a transition that 
is to be studied, or a piece of interpretation that has to be put 
across. By marrying the two things—history and biography, 
analysis and narrative—he keeps the analysis in touch with 
concrete events, and shows the historical movement as it 
breaks upon a human life. Sometimes the marriage is uneasy, 
and I think that he gave Mr. Hugh-Jones too hard a problem 
with a life of Woodrow Wilson that was supposed to span the 
whole development of the United States at home and abroad 
since 1865. The result is that the two halves of the subject 
are dealt with in a series of alternating sections, and the 
historical movements are not sufficiently expounded through 
the medium of the biography itself. 

One discrepancy appears when the series as a whole is 
examined. It is impossible to close one’s eyes to the fact 
that Mr. Rowse—when he did not wander in academic absent- 
mindedness into the worlds of Croce and Hegel—was addressing 
ahumbler reader than the authors of the actual biographical 


_* E. M. Hucu-Jonrs, Woodrow Wilson and American Liberalism ; 1947 ; 
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studies would appear to have been able to keep in ming 
Those who would enjoy some of the most interesting volumes 
in the whole collection would probably feel that Mr. Rows. 
in his introduction to the series, was “‘ talking down ”’ to them 
in an unnecessarily condescending way. In any case when 
historians take to the task of popularising their study, they 
easily fall into routine—into a work of mere summary and 
abridgement. Certain heresies concerning the nature of histori- 
cal scholarship—heresies due partly to an unthinking way of 
assuming analogies with other sciences, and producing a too 
inelastic conception of the nature of history—lead writers to 
imagine that a small popular work must be like a larger work 
of scholarship, but drawn to a reduced scale. It is like the 
mistake of the old painters who would depict a baby by 
representing the adult in miniature; and it overlooks the 
significant fact that if a lecturer may choose to treat Napoleon 
either in a course of fifty lectures or in a single lecture, the 
single lecture, far from being a mere painful reduction in the 
scale of the fifty, may take its cross-section at a totally 
different point and contain both novelties and profundities 
that had been missed in the more detailed course. So, in 
any series of more popular histories, one tends to find that any 
random page looks a little too like the page of a school-book 
and has too much of the texture of conventional abridged 
history. And it is questionable whether either the general 
public in the one case or the school-boy in the other is receiving 
the best that ingenuity could devise for him. The humbler 
reader whom Mr. Rowse apparently envisaged in The Use of 
History would have made a higher demand on the authors, 
for he would have required more exposition per square foot, 
so to speak, and some new adventures and experiments in 
expositional device. 

The series is not less justified if it addresses itself in reality 
to a different kind of reader from the one it had induced us to 
have in mind; and some of its authors have not neglected 
to give their attention at times to the question of the kind of 
exposition which the reader who is not a student may require. 
Professor Jacob in Henry V and the Invasion of France‘ pro- 
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yides an introduction which brings us to the alert in its opening 
words. He begins :— 

“When in the early hours of 6 June, 1944 glider-borne 
troops and parachutists of the allied armies descended upon 
the coast lands of Lower Normandy, they were marking out 
the path of re-conquest trodden by Henry V just over 500 
years before.” 

Almost immediately he takes us to Shakespeare’s Henry V, 
and on page five he is calling our attention to a point of inter- 
pretation that arises from the film-version of the play. This 
enables him to bring out in an effective manner the anachronism 
that is involved in treating as “ tedious and pedantic form- 
ality”—as a matter for mere burlesque—the solemn citation 
of legal authorities in justification of Henry’s claim to the 
French throne. This book has many things that must be 
attractive to students of history—and to those anywhere 
near the fringe of this class—but in spite of its many points 
of artistry it has certain hurdles (certain unconscious slips 
into what might be called historians’ short-hand, for example), 
and one would like to be assured that it has been popular 
amongst those who are not students. For historical students 
again—particularly because it lies on the fringe of their 
curriculum—Dr. F. E. Hutchinson’s Milton and the English 
Mind’ has a special interest, since it gives an excellent account 
not merely of the poet but of his contribution to the history 
aid the controversies of the time. On the other hand any 
student who is not an ancient historian will find the path made 
wonderfully smooth for him in A. R. Burn’s attractive volume 
on Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic Empire,* where again 
the whole mounting of the story is of technical interest, and 
there are some admirable points of artistry. One cannot read 
some of these volumes without feeling that the series is better 
than it looks, better than (so to speak) it pretends to be, 
though not so original in its general method as for a moment 
one had suspected that it might be. And it is excellent that 
a series at least a little more wide than usual in its appeal 
should have had an editor so solicitous for academic purposes 

* F. E. Hutcuinson, Milton and the English Mind ; 1947; xii + 197 pp. 
(frontis.) ; 5s. (to be reviewed separately). 
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in the direction of it, and so successful in recruiting the Tight 
academic expert in one field after another. 


Other volumes in the series—not quite so expert in the history 
perhaps, or so careful and skilled in the artistry, and Possibly 
not quite so interesting to the actual student of history, save 
as he might wish to dip for a moment into a new region of it— 
are more conventional works of popularisation, though not 
at all for that reason to be despised. Mr. Hampden Jackson’s 
Clemenceau and the Third Republic’ has a kind of journalistic 
raciness which ought to give it a wide public, and, though it 
crowds perhaps too much into its pages, contrives to give us 
a vivid portrait of the man. Sir Charles Grant Robertson, 
though he leaves us with an impression of untidiness and 
mixes too much text-book history with his biography in his 
Chatham and the British Empire,® demands our admiration 
when for example in swift and slashing strokes he describes 
the constitutional situation, as in the passages where he 
abridges some of the ideas of Romney Sedgwick. Miss Buchan, 
in Joan of Arc and the Recovery of France, illustrates the point 
that where the volumes are as small as this a biography is 
most adequate in the cases where the essential story is not 
evenly spread over a life-time but is concentrated within a 
very few years. Miss Buchan adds attraction to her racy 
narrative by careful descriptions of natural scenery and by 
some excellent thumb-nail sketches of the minor actors in the 
drama, though her summary of general history in the first 
chapter is less happy—it is one of the many examples of the 
fact that if the historical parts are to be as successful as the 
biographical the author must reign at ease over the field and 
be conscious of what it is that he is trying to do with the reader. 
Maurice Ashley performs a useful service in his Louis XIV 
and the Greatness of France,'° for he does not omit what English 
popularisers seem so often to have neglected—Louis’s virtues 


7 J. Hamppen-Jacxson, Clemenceau and the Third Republic; 1946; 
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aga monarch, and a glimpse of the importance of the réle of 
the monarchy in the history of France. On the other hand 
| think that he is unsatisfactory in his treatment of the 
diplomatic history of this period. 

Indeed, if we were to ask ourselves what might be done to 
add to the value of the series we might confess that on the 
diplomatic side there is so far very little to show, though 
Mr. Rowse himself has illustrated the fact that here is one of 
the fields in which people are only too ready to think that they 
can apply “‘ the lessons of history’. Not only is there very 
little of it in the planning of the series, but where it occurs 
more or less in parenthesis within one biography and another 
it is this side of the work which is least happy—most prone 
to fall into the mere routine kind of historical abridgement— 
whereas, in reality, if any useful purpose is to be served, a 
careful form of expositional treatment requires to be devised. 
We may note further that in an age when so many people 
ue the importance of a knowledge of the development of 
Russia it has not been possible for the editor of the series to 
do very much in the way of providing the English reader with 
an adequate account of the story before 1917. Miss Gladys 
Scott Thomson would seem to have measured the needs and 
capacities of her ‘‘ general reader ” with great human sympathy 
in the biographical part of her Catherine the Great and the 
Expansion of Russiat\—a subject beset with some serious 
difficulties for the populariser—and though one might wish 
to quarrel with her sometimes on points of style, she has made 
her exposition, furthermore, extraordinarily easy for that 
general reader. More than most of the authors in the series 
she has found it possible (particularly when dealing with the 
death of Peter III) to provide a hint of the evidence and the 
way in which it may be discussed, and so to reveal something 
of the nature of history. It is in the diplomatic sections and 
most of all on the larger question of Russian expansion that 
she seems to me not to have had the same success—not to 
reign at ease in such a way as to bring out the large lines of 
the story and turn them into a piece of exposition—so that 
she falls into more conventional abridgement. It would not 
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be easy for Mr. Rowse to secure writers for anything he might 
want in Russian history, and it was an inspiration to think of 
Pushkin and to have a biography and a study from Janko 
Lavrin,!* but even here the background of Russian dey 
ment is necessarily rather dim. Finally, we may note that as 
Cook and the Opening of the Pacific, by J. A. Williamson,» 
is just the kind of thing which is appropriate and refreshing in 
a series where the volumes are of this particular size, there 
might be point in asking whether the history of science would 
not be worth considering—whether much good could not be 
done by books of 50,000 words expounding for the same kind 
of general reader the relation of Copernicus, Galileo, etc., to 
the thought of their time. 

The historians of our generation have had much to say 
concerning the importance of their subject for the formation 
of an enlightened public opinion in a democratic state, and 
perhaps the references to the significance of the lessons of 
history have been most common in the discussions which have 
taken place on the subject of foreign policy. Some of us may 
have grave misgivings concerning the effect of historical 
knowledge and ideas upon the policy of states, whether at a 
comparatively high level in the nineteenth century or amongst 
a wider public in the twentieth—misgivings even concerning 
the kind of history which seems to have effect on those most 
immediately connected with the government of our country 
in our own time. It is strange that academic historians in 
general show so high a disdain and so little genuine interest 
in the point that is crucial—the point on which hangs so much 
of the argument they themselves so often use—namely, the 
point where academic history is transmuted and translated 
for the non-student world, and where it therefore becomes 
effective as a factor operating on public opinion and government. 
Above all it is necessary on the one hand not to lose the tradition 
of a diplomatic history of high and complicated texture, and 
on the other hand to find modes of exposition which will 
communicate a sense of its complexity to a world seriously 
endangered by terrible simplicities and over-simplifications. 

H. BUTTERFIELD. 
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FRENCH HISTORICAL WRITINGS ON THE MIDDLE 
AGES IN THE YEARS 1940-47 


The following notes have been put together from a paper 
read at a very informal meeting of young British and French 
historians, held at Cambridge in October, 1947. They do 
not pretend to be exhaustive ; but, at least, if they try to 
give some information about the most important works 
published in France since 1940, together with a list of the others, 
that may be useful, even though incomplete. 

It is obvious that the activity of French historians was 
upset by the events of war—as that of their colleagues of the 
whole world. Some of them were prisoners of war, others 
took part in the Resistance movements and some of them were 
rewarded by long stays in concentration camps. It is well 
known that France lost some of her best scholars—not only 
Marc Bloch, but also Déléage, Halbwachs, Mahn ... Even 
those who were lucky enough to come through unhurt learned 
that life under Nazi control is not favourable to historical 
work. 

Now many delayed works have been published and others 
are nearing completion, but it need not be stressed that the 
situation is not yet normal. As before the war, much of the 
original research work is directed to theses which are rewarded 
with the title of “‘ docteur és lettres’. The future “ docteur”’ 
is expected to produce two important books, a ‘‘ main thesis ” 
of between 400 and 1,000 pages, and a ‘“ complementary 
thesis”, usually shorter (150 to 400 pages) and of a more 
technical character. Such figures are of course not com- 
pulsory ; they are quoted here only to give a rough idea of 
the thing. Now the printing and publication of such immense 
works is a terrible problem of high finance. Usually the 
candidate presents typewritten copies of his theses, and, 
having been crowned by his jury, hopes for the best. The best 
isa financial grant, generally from the Centre Nationale de la 
Recherche Scientifique. But doctors anxious for publication 
are numerous, and the Centre cannot help all of them at the 
same time. Thus some works remain in typescript for months, 
maybe years: hence the indication that will sometimes be 
found below that such a thesis is not yet available. 
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While it would be rather artificial to try to draw general 
conclusions about the present tendencies of French historical 
production, let us still stress the fact that economic and social 
history seems to be more and more tempting for the younger 
scholars. This is certainly the result of the brilliant and patient 
campaign led by Marc Bloch and Lucien Febvre, through 
their own works, and through the review Annales d’histoin 
économique et sociale, which they were able to maintain 
throughout the war. Some of the best books quoted below 
are works of their disciples, who in their turn discover how 
interested the younger students are in economic and social 
history. As the author of these lines is a pupil of Marc Bloch, 
he may be led to exaggerate the facts; he had better come 
directly to the works themselves. 

Among the so-called “great collections” of text-books, 
two were already complete for the Middle Ages before the war 
(Clio and Peuples et Civilisations). Some volumes of the 
Collection Glotz have been issued since 1940; they are:— 
FAWTIER (ROBERT) and CoviLLe (A). L’Europe occidentale de 

1270 a@ 1380, P(resses) U(niversitaires) (de) F(rance), 
2 parts, 1940-41 (vol. vi of the Collection). [Specially 
valuable is the detailed study made by M. Fawtier of the 
social conditions and of political institutions about 1270 in 
England, France and Spain.] 

Dreux (C.), GUILLAND (R.), OECoNomos (L.) and Grousset (R) 
L’Europe orientale de 1081 a 1453, P.U.F., 1945 (vol. ix., 
part 1). 

GroussET (R.), AUBOYER (J.) and Bunot (J.). L’ Asie orientale 
des origines au XV® stécle, P.U.F., 1941 (vol. x, part 1). 

For each of the vols. ix and x a second part has yet to be 

published. It is expected that vol. v will be published soon; 

it deals with La décadence de la Papauté,l’ Allemagne et |’ Italie de 

1273 a 1492, and the authors are MM. Perrin and Léonard. 

Some books of a general character may be quoted here; 
such are :— 

Couen (G). La grande clarté du Moyen Age, Gallimard, 1945. 

FaraL (E). La vie quotidienne au temps de Saint Louis, 
Hachette, 1944, 

Lot (F). La France des origines a la guerre de Cent Ams, 
Gallimard, 1941. 
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Political history seems to be represented more by secondary 
works than by original researches. To the hackneyed subject of 
the Capetians, M. R. Fawtier was able to bring something new, 
not only because of the acuteness of his mind, well known in 
England, but also because he took the evolution of the Capetians 
as a whole, instead of scattering his observations among the 
yarious reigns. Not the reigns, but the aspects of the evolution 
determined the chapters of the book. This should be an 
encouragement to abandon the classical division between the 
reigns, at least from time to time (R. Fawtier, Les Capétiens et 
la France, P.U.F., 1942). An invaluable synopsis of the 
history of England and of France during the Hundred Years’ 
War, as well as a most useful rearrangement of the matter, 
are provided by M. E. Perroy, also well known in England (La 
guerre de Cent Ans, Gallimard, 1946). There was nothing in 
French to be compared with the works of Oman and Delbriick 
about the history of war; M. F. Lot filled this gap (L’art 
militaire et les armées au Moyen Age en Europe et dans le Proche 
Orient, Payot, 1946, 2 vols.). Let us quote also: J. d’ 
Avout, La querelle des Armagnacs et des Bourguignons, Galli- 
mard, 1943, and the numerous books published by M. J. 
Calmette for a larger public (Charlemagne ; L’effondrement d’un 
Empire et la naissance d’une Europe, 1X *-X¢ siécles ; Charles V; 
La question des Pyrénées et la Marche d’Espagne au Moyen Age ; 
and so on). 

As far as the author knows, very little research work is 
being carried out on this aspect of history. A young and 
promising scholar, G. Lesage, who worked in Italy on the 
relations between Louis XI and Lombardy, died recently. 
M. Marc-Bonnet is devoting himself to Charles d’Anjou, 
King of Naples, with a view to a thesis ; it is a pity that such 
a work could not have been completed before the war, which 
destroyed so many documents. A promising work is that 
prepared by Madame Honoré on Charles le Mauvais. 

Ecclesiastical history has a leader in France with M. A. Fliche, 
who is a director of a collection of text-books: Histoire de 
lEglise depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours, (Bloud et Gay). 
Some of its volumes appeared recently ; they were devoted 
to the periods 888-1057, by MM. Amann and Dumas (L’Eglise 
au pouvoir des laiques, 1943) ; 1057-1123 by M. Fliche himself 
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(La Réforme grégorienne et la reconquéte chrétienne, 1944) 
and 1123-1198 by the same, with the help of M. J. Rousset and 
Mile. R. Foreville, (Du premier concile du Latran a l’avénemen 
d@’Innocent III—first part published in 1944). M. Fliche als 
gave a useful synopsis of La crise des Investitures, Aubier, 1948, 
To bring to an end the list of secondary works, let us quote 
Belperron (P)., La Croisade contre les Albigeois et l'Union dy 
Languedoc @ la France, 1209-1249, Plon, 1942. This work 
undoubtedly bears the mark of the so-called “ national 
revolution” in force in 1942. Its aim is to show how the 
Crusade imposed a discipline on the “ futile Midi”, and kept 
the way open for French unity. But, as historians were 
previously unfavourable to the Crusade, the book presents 
the facts in rather a new pattern, and in the end is not without 
use, 

Three theses were devoted to religious and ecclesiastical 
history—Mlle. R. Foreville dealt with L’Eglise et la Royauté en 
Angleterre sous Henri II, Plantagenet, (Bloud et Gay, 1943) 
and Un proces de canonisation a Vaube du XIII siécle (1201- 
1202) ; le livre de Saint Gilbert de Sempringham was the subject 
of her complementary thesis. M. J. B. Mahn was killed in action 
in Italy before the publication of his book on L’ordre cistercien 
et son gouvernement des origines au milieu du XIII* siécle 
(1098-1265), (De Boccard, 1946). The Abbé Delaruelle 
obtained the title of doctor in 1947 with a thesis on Sainte 
Catherine de Sienne, in which he tried to reassess her place in 
the religious movement of the fourteenth century, but it is 
not possible to say more, as the work awaits publication. 

Intermediate between political and social history is the 
history of feudalism. The suggestive work of Marc Bloch 
on La Société Féodale may have been an incentive, for in this 
field there are some important results, recent or still in prepara- 
tion. Two books of M. C. Cahen deal with “ imported ” forms 
of feudalism, in the Near East (La Syrie du Nord al’ époque des 
Croisades et la Principauté franque d’ Antioche, Geuthner, 1940) 
and in South Italy (Le régime féodal de I’Italie normande, 
Geuthner, 1940). 


The “alleu”’ is directly opposed to the feudal system. 
What human reactions does its existence and persistence 
reveal? This was the preliminary problem of the research of 
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y, R. Boutruche, and his complementary thesis gives a 
brilliant answer (Une société provinciale en lutte contre le 
régime feodal : l’alleu en Bordelais et en Bazadais du XI* au 
XVIII* siécle, Paris, Belles Lettres, 1947)—a very original 
work, where the author always tries to discover the human as- 

underlying the juridical facts. The thesis of M. Higounet, 
devoted to the county of Comminges from its origins down to 
its union with the crown, and presented last year in the 
University of Toulouse, is a useful monograph on a great fief. 
Such monographs have already been written for Northern 
France, especially on the counties of Flanders and Anjou, but 
for Southern France, it is something new. One may regret 
that the author is too often satisfied with mere descriptions, and 
does not always try to state the problems and to explain them. 
In the same region research is being carried on, with a view 
toa thesis, by M. Morel, on the rise of the house of Armagnac 
during the fourteenth century, a political fact which may be 
compared with the constitution of the great liveries in England 
at about the same period, and whose origins are economic and 
social. Another work under completion is that of M. Duby, 
who gave a glimpse of it in an article published recently : 
“Recherches sur l’évolution des institutions judiciaires pendant 
leX* et le XI¢ siécle dans le sud de la Bourgogne” (Moyen Age, 
1946-47). This is a very rich contribution to the study of 
social evolution at this period. The author emphasises the 
decisive importance of the castles in the reorganisation of the 
eleventh century, and this may throw some light on the history 
of the Capetians themselves. 

After the brilliant works of Henri Pirenne, it is no wonder 
that the history of trade and towns attracts so many young 
scholars. Their outlook cannot be exactly the same as that 
of their older masters, whose works are none the less useful to 
them. M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis is well known in England ; he 
devoted the last years of his life to working out a clear and 
exact definition of the “communes” in France. With his 
wnvincing vigour of thought he showed that the “‘ commune ’ 
Sdefined, not by specific and greater franchises, but by a 
coser association between the bourgeois ; its zone of expansion 
in France can be clearly defined, being limited to northern 
and north-eastern France, with an extension to the south in 
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the Angevin fiefs. The fruit of these reflections is a posthumons 
book (Les Communes frangaises, caractéres et évolution, dy 
origines au X VIII* stécle, A. Michel, 1947), in which the isolatio, 
of the communes séricto sensu from the general urban move 
ment comes as rather a surprise to scholars used to plac 
economic and social facts, and not juridical definitions, hoy. 
ever necessary and useful, in the forefront. 

The result of a long research is also given in M. F. Lot's 
Recherches sur la population et la superficie des cités remontan 
a@ la période gallo-romaine, the first volume of which is 
concerned with the Viennoise and the two Narbonnaises 
(Champion, 1945, 2 fasc.). The general conclusion of M. Lot isto 
insist on the scanty population of the towns till the nineteenth 
century. On the whole, this is sound doctrine, but in detail 
it remains open to much criticism. 

M. G. Espinas is a pioneer of urban history in France ; inde 
fatigably he produces new works, publishes new documents, 
His latest productions are: Les origines du droit d’ association 
dans les villes de l’Artois et de la Flandre frangaise jusqu'au 
début du XVI siécle, Lille, Raoust, 2 vol., 1941-42, the third 
volume of a precious Recueil des documents relatifs a histoire du 
droit municipal en France, des origines 4 la Révolution, Artois, 
Sirey, 1943, and a study on Deux fondations de villes dans 
l’Artois et la Flandre francaise (X* et XV® siécle), Saint Omer, 
Lannoy du Nord, Lille, Raoust, 1946. The union of the economic 
and juridical points of view was an original contribution of the 
author, and is it yet socommon among us ? Purely juridical, on 
the other hand, is M. R. Marquant’s book on La vie économiqued 
Lille sous Philippe le Bon, Champion, 1940, which is rather 
disappointing to social and economic historians. They have 
more pleasure in the work of the Abbé Lestocquoy on Aras 
(Les dynasties bourgeoises d’ Arras du XI° au XV ° siécle, Arras, 
1945). The works of Professor Vercauteren and of his pupils 
inspired the thesis of M. André Dupont : Les Cités de la Narbon 
naise premicre depuis les invasions germaniques jusqu'a l appar 
tion du Consulat, Montpellier, 1942. The information of the 
author might have been wider, and his interpretation of many 
a document is subject to criticism, yet it is a useful work, the 
more because the towns of southern France have been rather 
neglected hitherto, 
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Some works are in preparation on the history of medieval 
towns, of their economic life, of their societies. Such are those 
of M. Combes on Montpellier, of M. Schneider on the bourgeoisie 
of Metz, of Mlle. Terroine on the bourgeoisie of Paris, of M. 
Vaillant on the towns of Dauphiné, and my own on the economic 
life of Toulouse during the later Middle Ages. Not less numer- 
ous are the scholars concerning themselves with the history 
of trade more generally ; let us quote MM. Godard (Le commerce 
dela Picardie al époque de Charles le Téméraire), and Mollat (Le 
commerce des ports normands aprés la guerre de Cent Ans). 
M. Lombard is preparing a thesis on the Mussulman Mediter- 
ranean from the eighth to the eleventh century, which should 
attract some attention ; his starting point was the hypothesis 
made by Pirenne of a breach between Orient and Occident, 
owing to the Arab conquest ; and long years of research in the 
Arab sources led him to the conclusion that, on the contrary, 
the breach was prior to these events, and that the influence 
of the Arabs helped the Occident to restore its relations with 
the Orient. Some of these conclusions were given in a recent 
attice (‘‘ L’or musulman du VII° au XI* siécle, les bases 
monetaires d’une suprematie économique’, in Awmmales: 
Economies: Sociétés : Civilisation, 1947). 

Economic organisation and economic policy were the subject 
of some other works. There was no easy text-book on the 
history of guilds in France ; M. E. Coornaert filled this gap, and 
his work (Les corporations en France avant 1789, Gallimard, 
1940) will clarify the problems for future research. M. Y. 
Renouard carefully analysed the relations of the popes of 
Avignon with the commercial and banking companies from 
1316 to 1378 (Les relations des Papes d’ Avignon et des compagnies 
commerciales et bancaires de 1316 a 1378, Boccard, 1941) ; this 
thesis contains much valuable information on the companies 
themselves, and is appreciated the more because our literature 
on Italian medieval trade is very scanty. M. R. Gandilhon 
displayed a comparable care in the exposition of the economic 
policy of Louis XI (Politique économique de Louis XI, Rennes, 
1940) ; his conclusion is rather disappointing : “As in many 
other departments, Louis XI subordinated his theories to 
political and financial opportunities’ (p. 171). In the 
end, his economic policy is a financial policy. Let us add 
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that a careful study, which does not yet exist, of economic 
life itself at this time, is a necessary basis for such works ; the 
political point of view is a bad approach to economic history, 

We end this short survey with a notice of the works dealj 
with rural history—a field much ploughed by both geographers 
and historians, who find worthy masters in MM. Marc Bloch, 
Charles Perrin, Roger Dion and others. An extensive use of 
the various sources available enabled M. A. Déléage (La Vig 
économique et sociale de la Bourgogne dans le haut Moyen-ige, 
Macon, Protat, 3 vol., 1941) to trace at least a general picture 
of rural life of Burgundy back to prehistoric times. The 
interest of the region chosen is that it is a zone of contacts 
between the three main agrarian types of France, but the 
importance of this colossal work is even broader: it is the 
elaboration of a new and fruitful method. The main thesis 
of M. R. Boutruche carries us to the later Middle Ages : La crise 
d’une société, seigneurs et paysans du Bordelais pendant la 
guerre de Cent Ans, Paris, Belles Lettres, 1947. After a study 
of the geographical, economic and social “ milieu”, the author 
analyses the causes of the crisis ; above all the war and the 
epidemics. In spite of all efforts at reconstruction, the grasp 
of the seigneurs on the soil and on their tenants is loosened 
little by little ; they must seek for compensation in military 
and political activities, and this social crisis is a factor of the 
war itself. Its last outbreak, from 1438 to 1453, followed by 
repression and confiscations, consummates the upheaval of 
this seigneurial world. This is an extremely suggestive work, 
which should receive a warm welcome in England, as the history 
of Gascony is our common field. The thesis of M. Dollinger 
on the peasants of Bavaria from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century is finished, but not yet printed. Meanwhile, M. 
Musset is going on with a work on the agrarian régime of 
Normandy about the same period. 

In closing this survey, I feel that I must end with apologies 
again. It is not, and cannot be, complete, and, trying 
to indicate at least the most important works, it cannot say 
much about each of them. Let us hope that it will none the 
less help British scholars to know the present state and the 
prospects of our historical work. 

PuitipPpe WOLFF. 





THE STUDENT DAYS OF CARDINAL POLE 


Cardinal Pole, a great Englishman of the sixteenth century, 
is not as well known in his own country as he deserves to be. 
And even those who know him as an implacable antagonist 
of Henry VIII or as Queen Mary’s friend and adviser tend 
to forget that his early career was bound up with the inter- 
national world of humanist scholarship, linking the country 
of Colet and More to Italy, the home of the Renaissance. If 
we wish to gain a clearer and fuller view of this man we must 
consider his formative years at the Universities of Oxford and 
Padua. 


In the early years of the sixteenth century the University 
of Oxford began to respond more readily than before to the 
fetilising influence of humanist ideas. Not that all dons 
were now becoming protagonists of the “ New Learning”’ ; 
there were plenty of dry-as-dusts, as there are in all universities, 
at all times. Nor should it be forgotten that much of the 
old-established curriculum continued to be taught and to be 
committed to memory, and that the traditional scholastic 
disputations continued to be staged, sometimes for several 
days on end. Nevertheless, in some circles at Oxford there 
was a fresh intellectual stirring, and when young Reginald Pole 
came up to Magdalen College in 1512 or the year after, at the 
tender age of twelve or thirteen, it soon became clear that he 
would be connected with the new academic currents ; of this, 
the names of his principal tutors, William Latimer and Thomas 
Linacre, were sufficient guarantee. 


To the budding humanists of the day the study of Greek 
seemed of paramount importance. At first, this study could 
be successfully undertaken only in Italy, where, in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, prominent Greek professors were 
teaching this language. In the late 1480’s and early 1490's a 
small band of Oxford scholars spent some time in Italy learning 
Greek, and both Latimer and Linacre belonged to this group. 
Of Latimer we only know that he studied in Padua, but Linacre, 
before taking his M.D, at Padua in 1496, made the acquaintance 
of Angelo Poliziano, who introduced him to Lorenzo de’Medici. 
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For a time Linacre even shared the teaching given to Lorenay’s 
sons by Poliziano and the celebrated Greek professor Demetrios 
Chalcocondylas. Both Linacre and Latimer seem to haye 
returned from their travels as accomplished humanists, From 
now on they belonged to the five or six students of Greek in 
England whose learning, according to Erasmus, surpassed even 
that of their Italian fellow-scholars.? 


Reginald, the royal kinsman, was educated as the “ king’s 
scholar”. The Pole family being then in great favour at court, 
the king contributed to the educational expenses of the father- 
less boy. Henry paid him an exhibition of £12 in 1512, while 
Reginald was still at school, and in the following year Henry 
arranged for the prior of St. Frideswide in Oxford to pay a 
pension to ‘“‘ Reynold Pole, student in the University of 
Oxonford’’.2 The gifted and well-educated young king was 
favourably inclined towards humanist studies and furthered 
the careers of humanist scholars by ecclesiastical preferment or 
various appointments at court. Linacre, for example, became 
one of the king’s physicians. When a wordy and violent 
conflict broke out in Oxford between “Grecians” and 
“ Trojans ”’ and one die-hard savant denounced all supporters 
of Greek studies as heretics and devils, Henry, at the request 
of Thomas More, addressed a letter to the University in which 
he expressed the view that the students ‘‘ would do well to 
devote themselves with energy and spirit to the study of Greek 
literature’. So it is not surprising that those prominent 
‘‘ Grecians’’, Latimer and Linacre, were destined to become the 
tutors of the “ king’s scholar” at Oxford. 


As to the extent of Linacre’s tutorship we may perhaps be 
a little sceptical, for Linacre was then living chiefly in London, 
where he had an important medical practice and was busy 
preparing the foundation of the College of Physicians. But 
Latimer, who probably resided in Oxford at that time,‘ seems 
to have been Reginald’s regular tutor, though the latter may 

1 Erasmus, Opus Epistolarum, ed. P. S. ALLEN, i, 415. 

® Letters and Papers of Henry VITI, i, part ii, 932 ; ii, part ii, 1455. 

* Erasmus in 1519: ALLEN, op. cit., iii, 547. The translation and some 


details are taken from F. SzEBonm, The Oxford Reformers, Everyman ed., 
p. 287. 


« He was incorporated M.A. in 1513: Woop, Fasti Oxonienses (1815), 
i, 39. 
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also have had other tutors at Magdalen College where he had 
a separate apartment in the president’s lodgings.* William 
latimer has unfortunately left so little behind by which he 
can be judged that he must necessarily remain to us a rather 
shadowy figure. Perhaps the only feature of his character 
of which we can be reasonably certain is this very reticence 
based on what Erasmus wittily called ‘‘ immodest modesty’’.® 
Erasmus, it seems, had a very high opinion of Latimer’s abilities. 
In 1516, immediately after the epoch-making first edition of 
the Greek New Testament had appeared, Erasmus wrote to 
him, “I adjure you in the Name of Letters, sweetest Latimer, 
tohelp in the New Testament .. . You will help, if you let 
me know by letter what you think ought to be altered, as I 
shall soon be at work on another edition.”’? Latimer politely 
declined this invitation, adducing various reasons why he 
considered the required task beyond his powers: he has been 
engaged in other studies for eight or nine years, and, besides, 
the Greek of the New Testament differs too much from the 
language of the old Greek authors.* This refusal is all the 
more remarkable as we have reason to believe that Latimer 
was primarily interested, not in literature, but in theology.® 
Nor do we know anything about the other studies that pre- 
vented him from helping Erasmus ; they did not leave any 
traces behind. Erasmus was quite right when he admonished 
him, “ After the funeral of the scholar, nothing comes to his 
heir, unless he has committed his thoughts to Letters.’’!° 
Latimer, whose scholarship was renowned in his life-time all 
over learned Europe, can therefore never be brought to life 
again. 

For the same reason it is impossible to estimate Latimer’s 
influence on Reginald’s growing mind. We may be certain 
that Reginald received from him a thorough grounding in the 
two classical languages, but for the wider influences we must 


* Woop, Athenae Oxonienses (1813), i, 279. 

*F.M. Nicuots, Epistles of Erasmus (1904), iii, p. 253. 

* NicHoLs, op, cit., ii, 275. 

* NicuoLs, op. cit., iii, 236-242. 

* Cf. GzorGE Lity, Elogia (in Descriptio Britanniae, 1548), p. 54; and 
7 = form of address: Guil. Latimero Theologo Integerrimo (ALLEN, ii, 
® NicHOLs, op. cit., iii, 257. 
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consider the general character of English humanism. What 
was it that made these men turn to the study of Greek? The 
answer, no doubt, would have varied a little in each case 
(Linacre, for instance, used Greek chiefly for his medical 
studies), but the main trend is unmistakable. It is the 
Erasmian call ad fontes : ‘‘ Let him who desires to be instructed 
rather in piety than in the art of disputation, first and above 
all apply himself to the fountain-head—to those writings 
which flowed immediately from the fountain-head’,1! and 
after them, to the Greek and Latin fathers of the Church, 
To the English humanists, the scholastic theology of their day 
appeared barren and altogether devoid of truly religious 
significance. In addition to this religious concern there was, to 
be sure, among them a vigorous interest in “‘ good letters”, in 
style and in civilised living, but they did not consider this aspect 
to be of primary importance (though, of course, important 
enough when the silencing of obnoxious “ Trojans” became 
necessary). John Colet, as is well known, was indeed strongly 
opposed to the reading of all pagan authors ; “ those books 
alone ought to be read ”’ he taught “ in which there is a salutary 
flavour of Christ.”"2* This, however, was an extremist opinion ; 
a more representative view is contained in Bishop Fox’s founda- 
tion statutes for Corpus Christi College, Oxford (1517), in which 
the bishop makes provision for the appointment of three public 
lecturers : ‘‘ One is to be the sower and planter of the Latin 
tongue’ he writes ‘‘ who is manfully to root out barbarity 
from our garden.” The second lecturer was to teach the Greek 
language, for the sake of ‘‘ good letters, and Christian literature 
especially”. The syllabus of both these lecturers was to cover 
a wide range of classical authors, including Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Homer, Sophocles, Aristotle and “ the Divine 
Plato”. ‘Lastly’ the bishop concludes “a third gardener, 
whom the other gardeners should obey, wait on, and serve, 
shall be the Reader in sacred Divinity, a study which we 
have always held to be of such importance as to have con- 
structed this our garden for its sake, either wholly, or most 
chiefly.” 1% 
11 SEEBOHM, OP. cit., pp. 205-206. 
12 J. H. Lupron, A Life of John Colet (1887), p. 76. 


18 Statutes for Corpus Christi College, translated by G. R. WARD (1843) ; 
translation slightly altered. 
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That this was not merely the pious wish of a learned bishop 
is borne out by the work of such men as John Colet and 
Thomas More. However different these two men may have 
been—Colet, solitary and stern, with Puritan leanings, ‘‘ with 
no taste for poetry at all’’;4* More, the centre of a large and 
loving family, fond of poetry, and always full of fun—there 
can be no doubt that both of them were religious figures of 
great significance, and that both of them intended their 
humanist interests to serve a primarily religious aim. As they 
were the two most famous English humanists of their time, 
young Reginald was bound to be influenced by their example. 
He himself said later that he and More had been on terms of 
familiarity and friendship.4* We catch glimpses of him in 
two of More’s letters dating from this period. From one of 
them, addressed to Oxford, it appears that Pole had asked his 
mother, the countess of Salisbury, to make up a medicine for 
More, who wrote to thank him for this kindness. From the 
other one we gather that Pole happened to be with More when 
a particularly admirable Latin letter from More’s daughter 
Margaret arrived. In this letter More, who was not given to 
idle flattery, writes that Pole is ‘‘ as noble as he is learned 
in all branches of Letters, nor less conspicuous for his virtue 
than for his learning.’’4® Such praise from More in a private 
letter to his favourite daughter must carry considerable 
weight. He must have felt that the young scholar would 
worthily carry on the tradition of Christian humanism. 

The example of John Colet may have reached Pole mainly 
through a fellow-scholar only five years his senior, Thomas 
Lupset,!” who as a boy had been educated in Colet’s household 
and who, in 1519, became the second of Bishop Fox’s classical 
lecturers at Corpus Christi. A few years earlier he had helped 
Erasmus in preparing the New Testament and the letters of 
St. Jerome, and he had also studied at Paris. Though Lupset, 
as a lecturer in Greek and Latin, could hardly have been 
expected to share Colet’s hostility to classical authors, he does 
seem to have preferred books on theology and philosophy to 

“ Erasmus on Colet (J. H. Lupron, Lives of Vitrier and Colet, 1883, p. 42). 

“ Pog, Pro Unitatis Ecclesiasticae Defensione (1555), f. 21b. This book 
was written in 1535-36. 

* ut nobillimus ita in omni literarum genere doctissimus, nec virtute minus 


quam eruditione conspicuus. T. STAPLETON, Tres Thomae (1612), pp. 198199, 
™ Cf. J. A. Ge, Life and Works of Thomas Lupset, 1928. 
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literary works.1* In any case, the titles of his extant writj 
clearly indicate the real centre of his interests : A Treatise of 
Charitie; An Exhortation to yonge men, perswadinge them tp 
walke in the pathe way that leadeth to honeste and goodnes: 
A Compendious and a very Fruteful Treatyse, teachynge the waye 
of Dyenge well. Something of Colet’s powerful moral teaching 
may well have been transmitted to Reginald by this earnest 
young man. It is interesting that some years later Reginald 
was to take up residence in the house which Colet had built 
for himself within the precincts of the Carthusian monastery 
at Sheen. 

Another quality common to most of the prominent English 
humanists cannot have failed to imprint itself on Reginald’s 
mind : their devout way of life. He may not have known 
the details of More’s religious exercises,4® but John Colet’s 
devotion was well known. And a further impressive example 
was even nearer at hand. That was the life of John Claymond, 
the president of Magdalen College during the earlier part of 
Pole’s residence in Oxford, and from 1517 onwards the first 
president of the newly-founded Corpus Christi College. 
Claymond was a distinguished humanist (though not, it seems, 
a Greek scholar), but first and foremost he was a priest. He 
used to sign himself Eucharistiae Servus, because in the latter 
part of his life he received the blessed sacrament every day.” 
His contemporary biographer praises his temperance, his 
vigils, and his fasts. ‘‘ During his frugal meals ” we are told 
“he was accustomed to read, pray, or attend to the various 
duties of his office.’”’ He liberally supported individual men 
of letters and several Oxford Colleges, and he was equally 
generous to the poor. “ The poor friars of various orders, 
as well as the felons and debtors in Oxford gaol, were the 
constant recipients of his charity, no less than the needy 
inhabitants of Oxford and of the parishes in which he held 
livings.”*' This, then, was the man in whose lodgings 
Reginald is known to have lived for several years. 


18 Cf. the books he recommends to one of his students: Gee, op. cil., 
36 


p. 136. 
19 For these, cf. R. W. CHAMBERS, Thomas More (1935). 


*© Woon, Athenae, 1813, i. 104. An example of such a signature survives: 
Oxf. Hist. Soc. Collectanea, ii, 1890, p. 60. 


*1 T. Fow.er, History of Corpus Christi College (1893), pp. 81-82. 
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Of Reginald’s outward career at Oxford we know next to 
nothing. In June 1515 he took his B.A. Being then only 
fifteen years old, he can have mastered only the rudiments of 

ing, and there can be little doubt that he remained in 
Oxford until 1521, in which year he went to Italy. It seems, 
however, that he did not proceed to an M.A.; perhaps the 
prevailing dryness of the curriculum and his social position 
made him attach little importance to a degree. Thomas More’s 
high praise suggests that Reginald was regarded by his elders 
as a most promising young scholar, and he showed by his 
subsequent career that these hopes were not ill-founded. 
Meanwhile Henry showered the usual ecclesiastical preferments 
on his gifted kinsman : in February 1518 he presented him to 
the collegiate church of Wimborne Minster, and a little later he 
conferred on him two prebends in Salisbury Cathedral. 
(Needless to add, Reginald was an absentee incumbent of all 
these benefices). Finally, in February 1521, Henry sent him 
to Italy to continue his studies at the University of Padua, 
and gave him an allowance of £100 for the first year, and prob- 
ably a similar allowance annually.”* 

In going to Padua at this stage of his career Reginald 
followed the course taken by his teachers Linacre and Latimer 
and by many other English students before and after them. 
There had been English students of law and medicine in Padua 
at most times during the fifteenth century, and a little later 
such well-known men as Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop successively 
of London and Durham, and Richard Pace, English ambassador 
to Venice, had finished their studies at that university. 
Reginald was now twenty-one. What precisely he had learnt 
in Oxford and what he was looking for in Padua, we do not 
know. But we may assume that he knew his Latin and Greek ; 
that he had read fairly widely among the classical authors ; 
that he shared the aversion of his fellow-humanists to the 
philosophy of the Schools; that the predominant ideals in 
his mind had been, in one way or another, shaped by men 
like More, Colet, and Claymond ; and that he hoped to test 
these ideals in the wider and richer world of Italian humanism. 

Pole arrived in Padua in April 1521. He soon found out 
that as the kinsman of the king of England, who at that time 
Was on very good terms with the republic of Venice, he would 


"D.N.B. But Pole was probably no longer a layman. 
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not be allowed to lead the life of a private student, The 
signory of Venice, to whom Reginald had been specially 
recommended by his royal cousin, and the magistrates of Padu 
treated him with the utmost respect, and he was ge 

sought after more than the other aristocratic students—“ no} 
on my own account ”’ as he modestly adds himself “ but o 
account of the king who sent me.’’** It was his noble birth, 
too, that evidently facilitated his entering into correspondence 
with such humanists of world-wide fame as Pietro Bembo and 
Erasmus ; both of these men were at pains to stress the excel. 
lence of Pole’s ancestry in their first letter to him. Polk 
was, in fact, obliged to live according to his station in life, and, 
in a sense, to represent the king of England. He lived ina 
house that was, on occasions, large enough to shelter the English 
ambassador to Venice with all his retinue, in addition to Pole’s 
own familia of scholars and servants. All this was rather 
expensive, and Pole, in a letter to Henry soon after his arrival, 
expressed his anxiety lest the king should force him, for want 
of money, to abandon Padua for some obscure place in Italy.¥ 
It appears that, in spite of his income from his benefices and 
his allowance, Reginald found it difficult, as a friend put it, 
to maintain “the outward face of his reputatyon.”** 

The University of Padua, the heir to an ancient academic 
tradition and at that time the state university of Venice, had 
been practically closed for eight years because of the Venetian 
wars (from 1509 to 1517), but soon afterwards it had recovered 
its former brilliance. It was mainly renowned, in addition 
to its medical and legal schools, for the teaching of Greek and 
Latin eloquence and for the daring of some of its philosophers. 
The bold Pomponazzi had taught there until 1509—the philo- 
sopher who maintained, against Plato and against the Church, 
that the immortality of the soul could not be proved by 
reason. No such startling philosophical doctrines, however, 
seem to have been propounded in Reginald’s time. Although 
we do not know, once again, what lectures, if any, he attended 
in Padua, we can form a fairly clear idea of his private tutor, 
Nicolo Leonico Tomeo. 

*% Letters and Papers, iii, 198, iv, 1529; S. P. Ven. iii, 184. 

™ Epistolae Poli, ed. Quirini (1744-57), i, 383, 394. 


%° Letters and Papers, iii, 198. 
* Lupset in 1529/30: Gee, op cit., p. 288. 
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Leonico, by now a man of sixty-five, had been Pomponazzi’s 
colleague as professor of natural philosophy and was a well- 
jnown scholar, but, unlike Pomponazzi, he was not an original 
thinker. He has the distinction of having been the first 
Paduan professor to lecture on Aristotle and Plato from the 
Greek text, and it was as an interpreter of these two philo- 
gophers that he was justly famous. In addition to some 
commentaries on Aristotle, Leonico published a number of 
dialogues in the Platonic manner and partly on Platonic 
subjects.2”7_ From Leonico, we may be sure, Reginald could 
obtain an extensive and thorough knowledge of the two 
masters of Greek philosophy. 


Reginald had brought with him an introduction to Leonico 
from his former tutor Latimer, who in his time had been 
Leonico’s pupil himself. Leonico, in his first report to Latimer 
after little over a year, testified to Pole’s immense zeal and 
great ability. ‘‘ We have been able ” he writes “ to get through 
some work. In the past sixteen months we have read together 
the eight books of Aristotle’s Topicorum ; four books De Caelo ; 
and we have finished the first book De Generatione.”** In 
1523 Pole was joined by his friend Lupset who also became a 
pupil of Leonico, and in January 1524 Leonico was able to 
report, “‘ Pole and Lupset are youths, me hercule!, worthy of 
all praise. When they apply to the higher studies of letters, 
they make such progress that few are to be found their equal, 
and certainly none their superior.’*® In the same year 
Leonico dedicated his dialogues to Pole and mentioned in the 
dedication that Pole had read all the works of Plato and of 
Aristotle, as well as many commentaries on them. There can 
be no doubt that Pole made good use of his time in Padua. 


So far we have watched Pole increasing his philosophical 
knowledge under the guidance of Leonico. But there were 
other matters, too, which claimed his attention. Soon after 
his arrival in Padua he made the acquaintance of the young 
French scholar Christophe de Longueil to whom he had an 
introduction from Thomas Linacre. Longueil, or Longolius, 


" Nicolai Leonici Thomaei Opuscula (1524) ; Dialogi (1524). 
* F. A. Gasquet, Cardinal Pole and his early friends (1927), p. 34. 
* Gasquet, op. cit., p. 53. 
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as he preferred to be called, took a liking to Pole and soo, 
afterwards moved into his house ; the friendship between the 
two young men (Longolius was only twelve years older than 
Pole) soon grew very strong. The personal history of Longoliys 
is interesting both in itself and because it sheds light on some 
of the more questionable and even ludicrous aspects of Italian 
humanism.*® Longolius, a native of Malines in the Nether. 
lands, had studied in Paris and Poitiers and had become a 
French lawyer and a member of the Parlement of Paris. Ip 
1517 he made the usual humanist pilgrimage to Italy and soon 
became associated with the humanist circles at the magnificent 
court of Pope Leo X, where the papal secretary and poet 
Pietro Bembo reigned supreme in cultural matters. These 
men of a refined taste regarded themselves as the heirs to 
ancient Rome : their master had replaced the Roman emperor, 
they themselves were Roman senators, and the world was 
at their feet. Small wonder then that they felt entitled to 
confer on strangers, as of old, the citizenship of Rome. This 
was duly done in the case of Longolius, as a reward for a pane- 
gyric on the glory of Rome, past and present, and in 1519 
Longolius became civis Romanus. No sooner had this honour 
been conferred on the Gallic ‘‘ barbarian’’ than another 
literary clique raised a violent protest. They discovered an 
earlier oration of Longolius’, a panegyric on France, in which 
he had included some disparaging remarks about Rome. The 
next step was a charge of lése-majesté and a pompous trial 
in front of the whole papal academy. It was probably mainly 
a mock-trial, a welcome entertainment for the papal courtiers 
who, in spite or because of their sophistication, were often in 
danger of being bored, but Longolius took it seriously enough 
and left Rome for fear of assassination. The pageant, however, 
ended with the full rehabilitation of Longolius, who returned 
to Italy and followed Bembo, on the latter’s retirement from 
the curia, to Padua where Pole met him in 1521. It was im 
Pole’s house that Longolius, after a short illness, died only 
one year later, leaving his library to Pole, who wrote a short 
biography of his friend and published it together with Longolius’ 
collected writings and letters. 


89 Cf. Tu. Simar, Christophe de Longueil, Humaniste, 1911. Twenty-five 
books which used to belong to Longolius are now in New College Library, 
Oxford ; ALLEN, op. cit., xi, appendix. 
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Longolius, as was to be expected, had been completely 
captivated by Bembo’s extravagant imitation of ancient Rome. 
The literary expression of this pose was the dogma that the 
only Latin worth writing and reading was that of Cicero. On 
Bembo’s instigation, Longolius took a solemn vow not to read 
any books except Cicero’s for five years and never to use any 
words which could not be found in Cicero’s writings.*4 This 
Ciceronianism gave rise to a protracted quarrel among human- 
ists, but it was, in fact, decisively exploded in the very 
beginning by the level-headed and shrewd Erasmus, who wrote 
in his sarcastic dialogue Ciceronianus (1528): “Cicero, the 
senator and proconsul, writes to men of his own rank about the 
efforts of the provincial commanders, about the battle-order 
of the legions ; he points out the dangers, and predicts the 
outcome of events. When Longolius, imitating Cicero, writes 
similar things to his learned friends living in leisure, as if he 
were concerned about the highest matters, must not the 
affectation of it have a chilling effect (nonne friget affectatio)?’’s* 
Such common sense, however, was abhorred in the Ciceronian 
circles, For our purpose it is worth noting that Pole, in his 
biography of Longolius, does not sound the slightest critical 
note about his friend’s doctrines and antics, duly recorded 
there; the biography itself is, indeed, written in faultless 
Ciceronian Latin. 

Another remark of Erasmus’ about the Ciceronians is very 
illuminating. “ There is now in Rome”’ he says “a certain 
fellowship of people who care more for literature than for 
piety.”*° There can be no doubt that this criticism of Medicean 
Rome and its Epicurean humanists was fully justified, in spite 
of the outward respect paid to the established religion. Though 
it is not necessary to believe that all members of the papal 
court lived grossly immoral lives, a charge of religious laxity 
and indifference cannot be rejected. Longolius, for instance, 
wasnot a libertine, but his life, according to his own description, 
was a round of refined sensuous pleasures and completely 
devoid of any religious exercise or meditation.** This atmo- 

" C. Longolii Orationes duae pro defensione sua etc., (1533), f. 9 b. 

us, Dialogus Ciceronianus (1693), p. 188. 

* Erasmus, op. cif., p. 191. 


“Cf. eg., a letter to Bembo, July, 1520: C. Longolii Ovationes duae, etc., 
(1533), £. 134 a. 
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sphere is admirably caught in a poem addressed to Longolins 
by his young and gifted friend Marc Antonio Flaminio — 


‘“‘ But when the insect hum is still, 
And sunbeams rest on height and hill, 
We saunter forth, and climb the steep 
That beetles o’er the purple deep : 
And thence we drop the painted float, 
Or idly watch each little boat, 
That steals upon the tranquil bay 
With snow-shite sail and pennon gay, 
And vainly wish our life may be 
As peaceful as yon blessed sea.”’35 


This way of life, so tempting to the bright young men of 
the day and to their elders as well, was most influentially 
represented by the former leader of the humanist coterie at 
Rome, Pietro Bembo, who had now retired to his country 
house near Padua. There he continued to be the centre of 
an admiring group of disciples and friends, to which Reginald 
was admitted soon after his arrival in Italy. 


Bembo belonged to a patrician family of Venice. In his 
youth he travelled with his father, who was in the Venetian 
diplomatic service, and spent some time at the Medicean 
court in Florence. Later, he lived for several years at the 
smaller, but equally cultivated courts of Ferrara and Urbino; 
in Ferrara he fell ardently in love with Lucrezia Borgia, while 
the ladies of Urbino received from him the polished, though 
somewhat high-flown sermons on Platonic love immortalised 
in Castiglione’s Cortegiano.** We have already met him at 
the next stage of his life—as the secretary of Leo X and arbiter 
litterarum at the papal court. In Rome he began to live with 
a woman called Morosina who bore him three children and 
remained with him until her death. He wrote and published 
a good deal of Italian prose and poetry. Most of it is purely 
imitative, stilted, and rather dull; only occasionally a more 
personal tone is audible, particularly when he gives expression 
to his love for the country, as e.g. in this exhortation to 
Ercole, Duke of Ferrara :— 


** This translation from the Latin is contained in: Fifty Select Poems of 
M. A, Flaminio, translated by E. W. Barnarp (1829), pp. 27-28. 


* Book IV, Chap. 51, 52, 57, 58,6870. Bembo’s own dialogues Gi A solani, 
contain the same ideas in a similar form. 
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“ Oh Ercole who for our quiet’s sake 
Workest laboriously, thou hast acquired 
Glory on earth, among the Gods a place ; 
Now it is time to shed all grievous care ; 
Come hither now where to delight and play 
Are calling grass, brook, birds, the very air.’’®? 

After his retirement from Rome, Bembo was in a position 
to realise his dream of a life procul negotiits, devoted to study 
and enjoyment. Here is his own description of his life in his 
Paduan villa: ‘‘ I read and write as much as I like; I ride, 
I walk, I often stroll in a spinney at the bottom of my garden. 
From this pleasant and beautiful garden I sometimes gather 
with my own hands the first-fruits for my supper, and some 
mornings I collect a basketful of strawberries, which spread 
their fragrance in my mouth and all over my table. I need 
not mention that my house is full of roses all day long. I 
also have the opportunity of using a boat on a graceful little 
stream which passes my house and after a very short time 
fows into the Brenta, a fine and serene river. The same 
river washes my fields from another side, and so, going for a 
good walk of an evening, it is always water, rather than land, 
that delights me.’’** The villa itself resembled a museum. 
There were portraits of Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio, and 
a supposed likeness of Petrarca’s Laura ; a portrait of Bembo 
himself, by Raphael, and a picture by Mantegna ; a number of 
female nudes ; classical statues of marble and bronze, mostly 
representing mythological figures; ancient vases, medals of 
all sorts, richly mounted gems, numerous coins, and old 
inseniptions.*® Bembo was also a collector of Greek, Latin, 
and Provengal manuscripts and possessed an extensive library. 
It was in this setting that Bembo received his friends and 
discussed with them the matters nearest to his heart: the 
excellence of Ciceronian Latin and the legitimate use of the 
vernacular in poetry. From this quasi-retreat he also conduc- 


” O Ercole, che travagliando vai 
Per lo nostro riposo, e’n terra fama 
E’n ciel fra gli altri Dei t’acquisti loco ; 
Sgombra da te le gravi cure omai : 
E qui ne ven ; ove a diletto e gioco 
L'erba, il fiume, gli augei, l’aura ti chiama, 
‘ (BemBo, Rime, Sonetio XVII.) 
* Letter in 1525, quoted in V. Cian, Un decennio della vita di M. Pietvo Bembo 
885), pp. 35-36, 
™ Gay, op. cit., p. 106. 
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ted a vast correspondence, nor did he ever allow himself tp 
lose sight of the political world that for him and his frienj 
centred in Rome.*® 

This manysidedness, it need hardly be stressed, has nothing 
in common with the efforts of the great womini universali ¢ 
the Italian Renaissance ; Bembo was far too weak to attempt 
a genuine synthesis of the various spheres of experiene 
In town or country, at court or in his villa, life was calling him 
merely “ to delight and play’, not to serious exertion or asoetic 
renunciation ; asceticism of any kind is, indeed, the dire 
opposite to his way of life. Even in his philosophy, that 
elegant Platonism so elegantly propounded by him, this note 
of ultimate irresponsibility is unmistakable : philosophy is 
an additional adornment of life, not its centre and guit 
It is for these reasons that both as a poet and as a thinke 
Bembo is now dead. He is the true precursor of a cultunl 
type well known among the educated classes of our own day: 
the sophisticated dilettante constantly searching for amuse 
ment, as if to conceal to himself and to the world his inne 
emptiness. This type is particularly susceptible to th 
besetting malaise of modern life: its unacknowledged, and 
for that very reason almost irresistible, nihilism. 


Let it be repeated : Bembo was not a conspicuously immoral 
man (even his concubinage could be, and was, excused on the 
grounds that he had only taken minor orders), nor was his 
religious orthodoxy ever in doubt. Had it been otherwise, 
his influence on his respectable contemporaries could hardly 
have been so powerful. We do not know whether Pole’s 
outward habits of life were actually influenced by his Epicurean 
friend ; Lupset, at any rate, in a letter to Erasmus written 
from Padua in 1525, speaks of him in terms similar to those 
used by More, praising particularly his stability of mind and 
his moral probity.* But the intellectual atmosphere of the 
place could not have altogether passed him over, and it is 
significant that the only plan for original academic work that 
he seems to have conceived in Italy did not amount to more 
than a critical edition of Bembo’s and Longolius’ idol, Cicero.* 

*° Cf. Cian, op. cit., p, 130. 

st ALLEN, op, cit., vi, 1595. 

2 T, Puiiips, Life of Reginald Pole (2nd ed., 1767), i, 24. 
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And we can g6 further than that. The character of a young 
humanist was bound to be affected by the moral example of 
the famous men in his circle, in Italy as well as in England. 
The outstanding personality in Pole’s Paduan circle was 
Bembo’s, and in the absence of any criticism on Pole’s part 
we must assume that, for a time at least, he shared the high 
esteem in which Bembo was held by his disciples. At this 
stage of Pole’s life the example of Bembo must be regarded 
asa temptation, all the more alluring for its seeming harmless- 
ness. But it would be misleading to describe this conflict 
ina way in which it is often done, as the deadly struggle between 
Renaissance secularism and Christianity. Bembo represents 
only one aspect of the Renaissance, and Pole’s disposition, early 
formation and experience were to enable him to combine 
some of the positive achievements of Renaissance humanism 
with the serious concerns of a Catholic reformer. 


W. SCHENK. 








THE CONTRIBUTION OF HISTORY TO EDUCATIoy 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


The purpose of this article is to examine some of the ways 
in which history can contribute to education in citizenship! jp 
grammar schools. There are few who would doubt that history 
can help to make our pupils better citizens : some go farther, 
and say that if history is properly taught, no new subject, such 
as “‘ civics’, is needed. Thus the Norwood Report writes: 
“Tt is in such a treatment of History . . . that we believe the 
best contribution can be made in schools to the growth of an 
informed democracy.’* Later they add: “ this instruction 
(i.e. in citizenship) springs most naturally and effectively from 
the study of ordinary school subjects, particularly History, 
provided that those subjects are treated, when appropriate, in 
such a way as to be of relevance and significance to the present 
day.”* What does this mean in practice? Does it distort 
history so that its true nature is obscured and its real value lost ? 
And is this the best contribution history can make to education 
for citizenship? These are the questions we shall try to 
answer. 


A more definite statement of the kind of history teaching 
suggested is given by Miss Phyllis Doyle in her article on 
history in Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools. 
After presenting four syllabuses showing how citizenship could 
be taught indirectly through history, she writes: “ The com- 
mon feature of these four syllabuses is the treatment of history 
mainly as a background of the present ; it is important that 
the method of presenting the material in class should carry out 
this underlying principle . . . The technique of these lessons 
is to develop the pupils’ observations of the present by directing 
attention to some particular aspect of modern life, e.g. com- 
munication, and then having collected information on all types 
of communication to-day, to return to the earliest evidence 
about the subject in the past, and by the end of the course 

1 Throughout this article I shall use the term “ citizenship” in its more 
precise sense, as indicating man in his relation to the state. 

® Norwood Report on Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools, 
H.M.S.O., 1941, p. 100. 


% Norwood Report, p. 100. 
* Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools, Oxford, 1935, p. 58. 
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bring the pupils back to the present.”"® This means that the 
history master must include in his history syllabus topics such 
as the working of parliament, cabinet government, and so on— 

ics which are needed in order to make his history lessons 
the vehicle of education in citizenship. All matters which are 
important to the present-day citizen must be part of the history 

pus. Indeed Miss Doyle seems to go farther, and say that 
oily such matters, or at any rate, only matters of present-day 
importance, should be studied in history. But whether or not 
this forms the whole of the history syllabus it certainly forms 
an important part, and those who advocate education for 
citizenship through history mean this part to be stressed. 
Thus the history syllabus is bound to be changed from what 
it otherwise would have been. 

Such a change implies two assumptions about the nature of 
history. First it assumes that history consists of a selection 
from the past life of man, and that the selection is based on 
what is important in the present. If, then, civics is based on 
history, in the manner outlined above, it will not do damage to 
the true nature of history. Secondly, it assumes that the past is 
directly connected with the present, and history becomes the 
study of this connection. This is what is meant by the 
frequent assertion that the present is part of a continuous past. 
Professor Jeffreys, for instance, defines history as “ the study 
of development”’.® 

These assumptions are implicit in any idea of directly 
relating history to “‘ civics ”’, since, although part of the sylla- 
bus may remain unaffected by “ civics” instruction, that part 
must be based on the same view of the nature of history, or 
the “civics” section would be an obvious and unjustifiable 
distortion. And it is worth pointing out that in practice the 
balance between the two might be very difficult to strike, and 
history might well become nothing more than education in 
citizenship. For the history master, in selecting his course, 
has a comparatively definite and clear-cut syllabus of “ civics ” 
toguide him. Unless there is something equally definite in his 
mind to guide him in selecting material for the other educational 
benefits which history may provide, then this side of history is 

* Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools, p. 58. 

*M. V. C. Jerrreys, History in Schools, London, Pitman, 1939, p. 16. 
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likely to suffer. The cultural part of history is more in 

and less amenable to organisation into cut-and-dried scheme 
of work. For the sake of argument, however, we will assume 
that this difficulty can be overcome, and our task is to examine 
the two assumptions involved. 


Few will dispute that history is bound to be a selection from 
the past life of man in society. Historians, writing of a period, 
amass a vast amount of material, and then decide what is 
important or relevant, and cut out the rest. The question js, 
on what principles should the selection be based, and it is here 
that there is disagreement. Some historians have defined 
history as “ past politics”. They select from man’s past life 
the “‘ politics” and whatever has a bearing on the politics. 
Thus in dealing with eighteenth-century England the main 
events would be perhaps the growth of the cabinet, of the 
Whig and Tory parties, and the activities and development of 
England as a state and of her people as citizens. In order to 
study this, they would study the coffee-houses, and the literary 
figures of the day, such as Addison, since they exercised some 
political influence. Thus literary and social history is included 
but only because and in so far as it bears on political history. 


A second type of selection, sometimes confused with the 
first, occurs when a historian delves into the past in order to 
elucidate the problems of the present. Mr. Thomson, writing 
on “ The Historians’ Contribution to Contemporary Thought”,’ 
holds that it is the duty of the historian to re-write history m 
the eyes of the present, since the present is the product of the 
past. 


This is a selection of quite a different kind. Here we want 
modern political, social and economic problems explained and 
look to history for the explanation. The growth of the study 
of economic history has been stimulated by current economic 
difficulties. But this view does not stop at saying that the 
study of history has been stimulated by the problems of the 
present : it says that history consists of the past of the “ things 

’ History, Sept., 1943. He adds: “ Believing that the proasee is always 
the product and consummation of the past . . . the student of history is drives 
to relate contemporary events to his knowledge of the past; and whea 


necessary, to readjust his picture of the pattern of past events so as to make ita 
coherent unity with his knowledge of the present." 
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that really matter ’’* in the present and that that is its object. 
Here the criterion of selection from the past is the present. In 
studying eighteenth-century England we should study the 
cabinet because it still ““ matters’, but we should not necessarily 
confine our study to political happenings, unless we hold that 
the only thing that matters to-day is politics. We should study 
economic development in the eighteenth century in order to 
explain our present problems. And we should record the 
literary achievements of the age because they influence the 

mt. Thus the selection is a vertical one, instead of hori- 
mntal. We select that part of man’s life in the past which is 
sill important. In our first example the selection was 
horizontal—politics was selected, not because it is important 
to-day but because it was important then. 

This selection, based deliberately on the present, covers a 
whole group of theories of history. There may be history 
written in order to explain the present, with or without an 
attempt to discover or substantiate a particular theory of social 
development such as Marxism. And history, guided by a 
sociological theory, usually means a double selection, based not 
only on the present, but also on the theory in question, as 
when Marxists stress the economic factor. Other examples 
would be theories of development which stress geographical 
factors, or historians like the Whig historians who were anxious 
to find historical justification for their view of constitutional 
problems. * 

We should notice an important distinction here. It is one 
thing to define history as a selection from the past in order to 
explain the present, and thus to give it a separate existence 
and value of its own. It is quite another thing to say that 
part of any study of, for instance, political institutions involves 
dealing with the past, and the use and analysis of past events 
and facts. Here the past is ancillary, and has no separate 
existence as a subject: it is part of politics, or whatever 
itis we are studying. There are many examples of this use 
af the past. Professor Carr makes much use of European 
events between 1919 and 1939 in his book Twenty Years’ Crisis. 
But his study is not a history of those years: it is an essay 


*Gusert Murray, New Era, April, 1930. 
* Cf H. Burrerriecp, The Englishman and His History, Cambridge, 1944. 
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in the political theory of international affairs. Simj 
Professor Wheare in his Federal Government makes a carefyl 
analysis of this type of state in Canada and the United States 
in the nineteenth century. He would not claim to be writ 
history : he goes to the storehouse of the past for grist for his 
mill, but his mill is the analysis of a political institution, 

Considering this view as a view of history, we must point 
out that it leads to a conception of our subject as a series 
of roots to a large and growing tree. Some stretch far back, 
others do not. All separate themselves, and the farther back 
they go, the more separate the roots become. And, of course, 
if the tree is chopped down we no longer study the roots. Is, 
say, eighteenth-century history nothing but a series of dis- 
connected roots of the twentieth-century tree ? 


More than that, this view of history means that it is 
essentially a relative study, since, as the trees are chopped 
down, and new ones grow elsewhere, so the content of history 
will change. Every age will have a different picture of the 
past since each new age will have a new present and a new 
principle of selection. 


On the other hand this view provides an explanation of 
the differences between histories of the same age or event 
written by historians of different ages.1° It shews why 
J. R. Green and a modern historian select different material 
when writing the history of the English people. But it does 
more than explain this: it justifies it. And it leads quite 
logically to the definition of history as ‘‘ a study of develop- 
ment”, by which is meant the development of our present 
age.11_ From this it is but a short step to try to discover the 
laws of evolution of human society, analogous to biological 
laws. It is these further implications which we must now 
examine. In the meantime we can conclude that history 
defined as a selection from the past of the origins of the present 

1 Actually this is usually due to an unconscious selection based on the 
present day, since what the historian selects is based upon his own judgment, 
which must be influenced by his environment, education and present-day 
ideas. Although this is true, it will be the historian’s aim to reduce it as 
much as possible, and the more he studies the past, the more will he be able 
to emancipate himself from the “ blinkers ” of the present. 

11 PROFESSOR JEFFREYS in his History in Schools, gives a reasoned account 


of this view of history. He concludes that the chief gain from studying 
history is a ‘‘ developmental perspective ” in our thinking. 
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jg an inadequate conception of what we usually mean by the 
term. It cannot cover the history which gives us a complete 
picture of a past age at a given time since, by definition, parts 
of the picture—the roots of the trees which are now dead—are 
excluded from its canvas. 

What, then, is meant when it is said that history is a study 
of development ? We have seen that it cannot satisfactorily 
be defined as a study of the development of our present age. 
But we can nevertheless consider it a study of development— 
of the past—shewing how some things grew up, some per- 
sisted, others died away, new things replaced them, eventually 
forming the present. 

Now “ development ’’ means seeing how one thing grew out 
ofa previous one, and the first distinction to make is between 
this and a study of ‘‘ past causes”. For instance, the ideals of 
British democracy may be causally related to ancient Greek 
thought. But the actual development is very different and 
seems almost a chapter of accidents. Bertrand Russell has 
written on ‘ The Origins of Nazism’ and has traced the 
causes of the rise of Nazism back to Fichte. But he has not 
written a history of the rise of Nazism because he has not shewn 
how it developed, though he has said why it developed. 

The difference between the two is clearly shewn in two pos- 
sible answers to a popular Higher School Certificate question : 
“Account for the survival of Turkey in Europe from 1815 to 
1914.” A purely logical answer to this will deal mainly with 
the strategic importance of the Dardanelles, the desire of Russia 
for a warm sea-port owing to her geographical position, the 
desire of Britain for sea-control of the Mediterranean owing to 
her empire, the desire of both France and Britain for Egypt, 
andsoon. There is little history in this: nearly all of it can 
bereasoned from geography. An historical answer to the same 
question would contain this and much more: it would show 
the ebb and flow of policies: the accident that when Britain 
and France were at loggerheads between 1830 and 1841, 
Russian policy, as shown by the Unkiar Skelessi Treaty 1833, 
was to take Turkey “ by sap rather than by storm ”’ and there- 
fore Russia defended Turkey while France and Egypt attacked 


en Russew1, In Praise of Idleness, London, Allen and Unwin, 
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her. But for this coincidence, would Turkey in Europe haye 
survived ? History must at all costs show how the 
underlying causes actually worked out ; how they were some. 
times strengthened and sometimes neutralised by other 
factors operating at the same time. 

Thus history only treats of causes in its own peculiar way— 
almost incidentally in its narrative of events. Its maip 
purpose is to shew how things happened, rather than why 
they happened. 

There is in fact a confusion of historical development with 
causation in social sciences, analogous to the one we have 
already noticed, when the political scientist uses past facts 
in his study. It is sometimes said that “all causes are past 
causes, and all past causes are History.’’ A moment's 
reflection will shew us that this is not true. A river bed anda 
river valley are, for example, due to past causes, and indeed a 
geographer could tell us the causes of most land formations, 
But no one would pretend that they are history, because they 
lie in the past. 

To this it may be objected that our example quotes past 
causes in natural science, and that if we turn to the social 
sciences, we shall see differently. The economist, for instance, 
will tell us what the causes of unemployment are—perhaps that 
it occurs when all the purchasing power available in the 
community is not spent on consumption goods nor invested in 
new capital goods. But he will preface his explanation by the 
phrase “other things being equal”. And his data and his 
causes are abstractions, since he is trying to isolate his causes, 
and to study one aspect of man in society, when in fact man 
does not exist purely as an economic factor. Thus when the 
economist deals with past causes it is always with isolated 
causes, artificially abstracted from their background. Now 
such work contributes to history though it is not history itself. 
For the historian needs to know of such causes if he is to 
understand the significance of the forces and events which he 
is recording. His work starts where the economist leaves off; 
he takes the causes and studies them in their background and 
sees how they worked out to produce certain results. In 
another sense, of course, the economist starts where the 
historian finishes, since he takes the data which the historian 
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can give and then abstracts what he wants from it and asks 
always the question “ Why ? ”—a question only incidental to 
thehistorian in his work of answering the question “ How ?”’ 

Clearly history and the social sciences both deal with the 
same raw material, but for different purposes and by different 
methods. And some who write on history seem to have lost 
sight of its true nature and have turned it into a science of 
society, purporting to discover universal laws of growth and 
decay. This notion appears to underly the claim that we 
cannot understand things in the present unless we know the 
past. For instance a knowledge of past German foreign policy 
is essential to understanding Nazi foreign policy. But such 
a knowledge is not necessarily history. We may want to know 
why the German policy is what it is (or rather was) : if so, we 
look to past causes, on the assumption that such past causes 
are still operating in the present. And much of what we learn 
in this way is empirical evidence of conclusions which may be 
reached by other means. Russian foreign policy is a striking 
example. History may shew that since the days of Peter the 
Great, Russia aimed at securing sea-ports open to navigation 
throughout the year. Geography can explain why this is so 
and in fact we could reach this particular conclusion just as 
successfully, and with rather more certainty, through the study 
of geography, than by tracing past Russian foreign policy. 
And even if we could not, even when knowledge of past causes 
is more than could be given us by geography and sociology, 
it does not become history until we see how the causes in fact 
worked out. Though we can, by a complete survey of history, 
learn how peoples and societies developed, we learn of individual 
events, not of general causes capable of universal application. 
Thus I think that any notions of evolution we may get from 
history are a by-product. 

Let us now consider what is meant by historical develop- 
ment. If we study the history of, say, the house of lords, in 
order to see how it developed, we shall only succeed if we study 
it in the context of the age in which it originated, and against 
the background of the successive ages through which it has 
existed. And the causes which originally brought it into 
existence are not the same as the reasons why successive 
generations allowed it to continue to exist. To-day, for 
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instance, when the house of commons is overburdened with 
work, the house of lords is performing a very important 
function and its abolition would create a major problem o 
delegated legislation. Institutions may be likened to plants 
which first of all grow up and then are fed and watered by 
successive generations, often for different reasons. Hist 

studies not merely the origins of an institution but its impact 
upon later ages with different ideals, and a changed social 
background. This horizontal survey is most important if we 
are to give a true account of the development of anything, 
since every age contributes to its growth and character," 

We can see what is essentially the same principle operating 
if we consider an historical account of the causes of any major 
event, such as the Glorious Revolution of 1688. There are the 
deep underlying causes which have been operating for some 
time, but there are also new immediate forces which bring the 
matter toa head. Thus in 1688 there were forces in favour of 
constitutional government and of limiting the power of the 
king. But it was the coincidence of these with the birth of a 
son to James II, and with William of Holland’s desire for an 
ally against France, which produced the event.* Once again 
the important thing is the study of causes in their background 
so that the impact of these forces operating at the same time 
may be brought out. 

The study of development in history, then, means studying 
successive ages in all their aspects, whether we are seeking 
the development of one institution or all of them. If we try 
to isolate them, as is suggested by Miss Doyle, then we shall 
give a false impression, since transport, for instance, did not 
develop in isolation from its background. I think therefore 
that though history does tell us the story of development, it is 
doubtful whether this is the primary object in writing it or the 
main benefit from studying it. Any notions of development 
will come as a result of studying history, but they are not 
notions which can satisfactorily be gained by short-cut 


%* Pror. G. N. CLarx’s book The Wealth of England (Home University 
Library, Oxford, 1946) is an excellent example. Each chapter is a survey of 
England at stages of roughly fifty years during the period with which he deals. 

%* Another example from the same century is the — which . 
boys are uently asked: ‘‘ Why did King and liament quarrel ? 
This, in itself, does not require an historical answer. The question which 
should be asked is: ‘‘ Why did King and Parliament quarrel after 1603 ? 
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methods. And it is therefore unlikely that the “ development ” 
aspect ought to be emphasised in schools, since few would argue 
that the schoolboy can gain more than an introduction to the 
study of history, and at most he can only study one period 
really well, though he may have a general knowledge of others. 

There are two conclusions which follow from this discussion 
ofdevelopment. First of all there are considerable dangers in 
the practice of isolating things from their background. An 
essential part of the Nazi falsification of history consisted in 
this. In general all facts shewing the success of the “ Fuhrer” 
principle and of despotic government were selected. The 
background in which these worked in, say, Frederick the Great’s 
time, was ignored, and the impression was given that they 
would work in any background. And without history studied 
for its own sake, without the desire to know the past as it really 
was, we have no safeguard against this. It may of course be 
argued that our own political judgment would reject such 
views, even if our knowledge of history was inadequate to 
question the selected facts with which they were supported. 
But if the only training in citizenship we give in schools is 
history treated as a series of isolated lines of development, we 
shall have given our pupils neither political judgment nor a 
genuine acquaintance with history : on the contrary, they will 
be especially gullible to this kind of argument. 

This leads us to our second conclusion. The questions 
asked and answered by the historian when he studies the 
development of an institution are not directly useful to the 
citizen. In 1910 the question of the house of lords was before 
the public. The citizens’ question was: “ What purpose did 
the house of lords serve in 1910: ought it to be abolished, 
modified or retained ?’’ An isolated study of the develop- 
ment of the house of lords is irrelevant to this question. A 
truly historical account which studied the house of lords in 
its background may well give valuable indirect assistance, as 
we shall see later. For the moment it is important to stress 
that the answer to the question “How?” is not the same 
a the answer to the question “Why?” The citizen seeks 
causes, and moreover, present causes, so that he may deal 
with present problems. And although present causes some- 
times have their origins in the past, they may be changed almost 
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out of recognition by each age and in particular by the present, 
And in fact the search for historical origins as a guide to sound 
judgment in current political problems often results in th 
major fallacy of thinking that when we have explained how 
something grew up, we have therefore justified its existences 
something morally or politically desirable in our present 
society. 

So far we have been examining a particular treatment of 
history and the conception of the nature of history which it 
implies. Our conclusions lead us to doubt the value of this 
treatment of history, both as a means of teaching history 
proper, and as a vehicle for education in citizenship. But we 
have not yet answered the question “‘ Can history contribute to 
education in citizenship ? ’’ and it is to this question we must 
now turn. In order to answer it we must first be clear about 
the nature and value of history as a study. 

Let us recapitulate our conclusions so far. History isa 
selection from the past life of man. It is more than the past 
roots of the present and cannot satisfactorily be defined on this 
basis. This means that it cannot be called a study of the 
development of the present. To this we can now add two 
further points. 

The past is no longer with us and however accurate and 
scientific our historical method, we are always re-creating a 
past which is not directly observable. And though the 
historian uses documents and other forms of evidence, he goes 
beyond them and deals with the events of which they speak. 
The situation is analogous to that of the hunter who observes 
the trail of some wild animal. He knows beyond doubt that 
a certain animal passed along the track which he is studying 
because of the traces it leaves. But unless he was there at 
the time he does not see it pass. Similarly the historian may 
know beyond doubt that certain events took place, although 
he did not witness them.* Thus historical knowledge differs 
from directly observable knowledge since it is essentially the 
resurrection of something we can no longer know by direct 
acquaintance. And the power of historical imagination & 


 CoLLIncwoon, in The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), pp. 266-282, makes 
@ brilliant comparison of the historian’s task with that of a detective te 
constructing a crime. The historian, like the detective, always goes 
his evidence, and uses his judgment in his reconstruction. 


2. 


 RESBEE 
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esential to the writing or the study of history. As Professor 
Butterfield has very truly written : “‘ The primary assumption 
ofall attempts to understand the men of the past must be the 
belief that we can in some degree enter into minds which are 
unlike our own’’.?® 

Qur second point follows from this. ‘‘ Contemporary 
history” differs in important respects from real history. It 
isa descriptive record, written by men from personal observa- 
tions, or at least of the events through which they have lived. 
It does not involve “ entering into minds unlike our own”, 
nor the recreation of something we cannot know by direct 
acquaintance. And of course it has difficulties of its own. It 
ishard to write impartially and harder still to realise and expose 
the underlying assumptions of contemporary civilisation, as 
we can see if we compare contemporary records of the past 
with the much more penetrating interpretations which later 
historians bring to the same age. 

From this we can arrive at a general idea of the nature of 
history. It is a picture of the past, and since it desires to 
shew the past as it really was, it must be a picture of the past 
inall its aspects, for we cannot isolate things which did not 
in fact exist in isolation. Thus a history even of a limited 
period is rightly called history, since it shows that period in 
entirety. There is indeed a selection, but it is made for the 
purpose of making the picture clearer, just as the painter makes 
part of his picture stand out and the smaller details in the 
background contribute to the general effect. Without selection 
the historian could not give meaning to his picture : he selects 
inorder to aid the understanding of the age which he is studying. 
And his final purpose is that his reconstruction should 
correspond as nearly as possible with what actually happened. 

Let us digress for a moment to consider the point of view 
of the historian. His task is to learn as much as possible of 
the age which he is studying. He therefore needs to soak 
himself in it : to know every detail of the background which he 
can find. And his mental approach must be as far divorced 
fom the present day as possible—this is where the quality of 
historical imagination shews itself. But, having done this, 
he usually tries to estimate the significance of the events of 

“ H. ButrerrieLp, The Whig Interpretation of History, London, Bell, p. 9. 
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which he writes. To do so he must view his period of study.in 
perspective. Thus he needs to live in an age to write the 

of it, but to live outside it to estimate its “ place in history,” 
This is a further difficulty with ‘‘ contemporary history ” ye 
may achieve the first but not the second. 

Now all this helps to shew why it is valuable to read history, 
The reader lives in a past age. Having done so he is guided in 
estimating its place in posterity. The real value of all this is 
surely that he may be encouraged to examine his own age mor 
critically—to look at the present through the eyes of the past. 
He can ask himself innumerable questions about our ways of 
living, our institutions, our statesmenship, our philosophy and 
our ideals, and he will always tend to ask the important 
question : ‘‘Are we better than our forbears ? ”’ 

It is important to notice the different ways in which we 
examine our own age more critically after a reading of history, 
First of all we may examine assumptions of which we are 
unconscious—things which we take for granted, just as the 
peoples of the past had unconscious assumptions. But we can 
see these things in the past because the historian with his 
detached vision has exposed them. Seeing them in the past 
we can look for them in the present.?” 

Secondly, by contemplating a past age as a whole we get 
a sense of values regarding its different aspects. We can see 
political and social institutions in relation to the ultimate 
ideals they were intended to serve. And we are bound to see 
that social ideals such as individualism, private property, 
equality, social security, are themselves limited—they are 
“ stepping-stones to higher things ’’—to the Great Society, as 
Graham Wallas called it. History shews us such ideals in 
relation to the whole life of a past period: we can therefore 
judge the relative importance of such things.** 

Finally, history has considerable ‘‘ synthesising value” 
since it does shew how things are related—how literature is 

1" We may, indeed, see parallels with some previous age, as, for instance, 
the much-quoted parallel between Napoleon and Hitler. But also, and more 
important, is the fact that a complete understanding of Napoleon say bat 


us to ask more penetrating questions about Hitler than we otherwise 
have done. 


8 This is a perspective gained by a survey of life at a given time: it thus 
— from the usual historical perspective—seeing our own age in a procession 
ages. 
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elated to social conditions, how social institutions are affected 

by religion, how economic forces affect science,!® and so on. 

It gives us all aspects of life in their true proportion and 

relationship, and shews us political and social institutions 
inst the background of their time. 

All these things may accrue from the study of history, even 
of only one period of history, providing we study it in the 
proper way, trying to live in the age we are reading about. We 
must forget the present, immerse ourselves in the past, so that 
we see not only the more superficial points, nor indeed only 
those things which have lasted into our present age, but every- 
thing—and seeing the whole of the life of the time we may 
hope “to understand its people better than they understood 
themselves”.2° Thus though history may not give us exact 
parallels to the present, it can give us a valuable, though 
“second-hand ’’ experience of life. 

But this general broadening of experience can only finally 
be achieved by a really wide knowledge of the past. This is 
the background which the historian uses, when, having 
described his past events, he assesses their significance to the 
life of mankind, and therefore incidentally to the present day. 
And this may train us to appreciate what is really significant in 
the present. But this comes only when we look at the past 
through the eyes of the past, so that we may eventually be able 
to survey the present through the eyes of all time: thus the 
emphasis must always be on the disconnected past, and the 
link between the past and present is the end, not the beginning, 
of historical study. 

It is clear that these benefits affect man as citizen, as well 
asin a more general way. He will be encouraged to question 
the assumptions of his political thinking, and he will gain 
experience of great events. History imparts that touch of 
intuition which the sagacious citizen needs in handling the 
future, and we must never forget that the citizen’s task is 
invariably to decide future policy, rather than to pronounce 
judgment on the past.2 And the citizen gains from history in 


" Cf., for example, G. N. CLARK, Science and Social Welfare in the Age of 
Newion. Oxford, 1937. 
“ H. Burrerrizip, Whig Interpretation of History, p. 3. 


_ " He may, of course, pronounce judgment on past governments, but only 
morder to decide whether they can cope with future problems. 
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other ways. It gives him a broad basis on which to assess ang 
judge his own times and ideals. It gives him a wide horizn 
where he can see the unimportant levelled and the truly 
significant raised up. All these matters are important, even 
though at first sight they may seem to have little relevance ty 
current political problems. 

But there is one way in which history is specially valuable 
to the citizen. He is not an expert: it is his task to judge 
between the experts, who, though supreme in their own field, 
are not always wise in political decision. History more than 
any other study synthesises the various branches of the social 
sciences and shews their various relationships and the real 
importance of each. And this is the citizen’s true function. 
Not for him the expert knowledge of the economist, nor the 
professional familiarity with current problems of the full-time 
politician. The citizen is a juryman: he must judge between 
the views submitted to him, and he must view the experts and 
their subjects in true proportion. This is his special contri- 
bution to the working of the modern democratic state, and this 
is where we believe the common man to be superior to the 
expert. 

W. H. Burston. 





HISTORICAL REVISION, No. CXIV 
East PRUSSIA 


historians, in Germany as well as in this country, have 
assumed that East Prussia (in the Middle Ages part of the state of 
the Teutonic Knights, and from 1525 onwards called the duchy of 
Prussia, to distinguish it from Polish or royal Prussia farther to 
the west) has played an outstanding part in Prussian history. 
It has been affirmed that it was the cradle of the Junker class as 
well as of the Prussian state, that this state could build upon the 
basis created by the Teutonic Knights, that the military efficiency 
of the modern Prussians can be traced back to centuries of frontier 
struggles between Teuton and Slav in this easternmost bastion of 
the Germanic Drang nach Osten. More recently, this point of view 
has been modified to a certain extent ; but traces of it can still be 
found in books published only a few years ago, and it seems worth 
while to examine these various assumptions one by one. 

In the first place, it has been stated that the colonisation and 
sttlement of medieval Prussia by the Teutonic Knights were 
particularly ruthless, and that Prussia therefore became particularly 
German in character. “‘In East Prussia the pagan ‘ Prussian’ 
inhabitants were exterminated by the Teutonic Knights, and their 
land given to free German colonists who remained independent 
famers” (A. J. P. Taylor, The Course of German History, 1945, 
p. 29); or in a milder form : ‘“ no province was subjected to a more 
thorough and systematic process of Germanisation than Prussia, 
where the German settlers were forbidden to use the native language 
and the native Prussians were ruthlessly uprooted and transplanted 
in order to create an irrevocable breach with the past” (G. 
Barraclough, The Origins of Modern Germany, 1946, p. 268). In 
reality, the colonisation of practically every district to the east of 
the Elbe showed two distinct phases: that of military conquest 
(during which cruelties against the heathen Slavs were not only 
freely committed but were even applauded), and that of peaceful 
penetration and settlement after the conversion of the heathen 
Slavs. As there was a continual dearth of settlers in these thinly 
populated regions, and as immigration from Germany tended to 
diminish with the progress of colonisation, Germanised and 
Christianised Slavs were extensively used during the second phase, 
not only as settlers, but also as entrepreneurs and locatores to found 
new settlements and to procure the settlers for them. This applied 
it particular to East Prussia, not because of any predilection on the 
part of the Teutonic Knights, but because of the comparatively 
late colonisation of this region, with the result that the influx of 
German settlers from the west was much smaller there than in the 
other areas and eventually ceased altogether. Therefore the 
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Teutonic Knights used large numbers of Poles and Prussians for 
settlement purposes, and if anything East Prussia remained leg, 
German in character than the districts farther to the west. 
point is emphasised by Professor Barraclough, op. cit., p, 210), 
Whether, during the phase of actual conquest, the Teutonic Knights 
behaved more cruelly towards the Slavs than did the crusades 
inspired by Bernard of Clairvaux or the liegemen of Henry the Lion 
(or for that matter, any crusaders in the Holy Land), is a question 
which we cannot answer. 

Secondly, it has been maintained that the state created by the 
Teutonic Knights in Prussia showed traits which were to re-appear 
in the modern Prussian state. ‘‘ Prussia gave Europe the first 
example of a thoroughly organised community in which foreign 
affairs and internal administration, commerce and industry, army 
and church were perfectly co-ordinated, and all personal interests 
and ambitions were put at the sole service of the state” (S. H. 
Steinberg, A Short History of Germany, 1944, p. 49). While it cannot 
be denied that the state of the Teutonic Order was comparatively 
advanced in its methods of administration and trade, if compared 
with the backward principalities of eastern Germany, it must be 
borne in mind that their state was essentially medieval, based on 
feudal services and medieval class distinctions. It was far less 
“modern ” than has been thought, and the “‘ service of the state” 
played only a moderate réle, for the Knights followed their personal 
and family interests far more than did the members of many 
monastic orders; the Knights came from well-born or princely 
families with whose aims and policies they remained in touch, 
These tendencies were naturally enhanced during the decay of the 
Teutonic Order in the fifteenth century, but they were present even 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Finally, there is 
no link between the state of the Teutonic Knights, which ceased to 
exist in 1525, and the modern Prussian state, which came into being 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. After the dissolution 
of 1525 Prussia became a duchy which was in no way distinguished 
from all the other principalities of the area, with the same weakness 
of the ruling prince and the same great power of the landed nobility, 
who ruled not only over their own peasants and the burghers of the 
towns, but also over the prince. The former Teutonic Knights 
were completely absorbed in this ruling class of landlords. 

Thirdly, it has been asserted that long drawn-out frontier 
struggles with the Poles led to the rise of the East Prussian Junkers 
and gave to this class its peculiar military qualities. This has 
become so much the general assumption, even among historians, 
that Professor Tawney, referring casually to east European condi- 
tions in his article on the rise of the gentry in England, could 
assume that, among other factors, the military and political condi- 
tions of a frontier region led to the rise of the Junkers, and that 
East Prussia played a particularly prominent part in this develop- 
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ment because of its character as a frontier province where the 
noble estates were fortified. ‘‘ Partly for economic reasons, 
partly owing to the political and military conditions of a frontier 
jon, parts of eastern Europe had met the emergency by a 
grvile reaction which gave villeinage a new life. In East Prussia, 
in particular, the great estate, half farm, half fortress . . . became 
the dominant institution” (R. H. Tawney, “ The Rise of the 
Gentry”, The Economic History Review, xi, 1941, p. 13). It is 
tre that the fifteenth century, the century during which the 
Junker class began to develop, saw interminable wars between 
the Teutonic Knights and Poland, which devastated the country. 
But in these wars the Prussian nobles hardly participated, for 
the Teutonic Order preferred to supplement its own forces with 
volunteers from the Reich and with mercenaries, and the nobles’ 
loyalty to the Order was more than doubtful. Not only in East 
Prussia, but throughout eastern Germany and Poland the Junkers 
to rise as a class of peaceful agriculturists, opposed to wars 
and “foreign entanglements ’’ which would interfere with their 
com-growing and their trade, and their estates were not fortified. 
The Junkers did not inherit the military organisation of the Teutonic 
Knights, nor did the later Prussian army. Its origins cannot be 
traced back any further than the second half of the seventeenth 
century, while the military glory of the Order had perished more 
than two centuries earlier. When the Prussian army was built up 
by the Great Elector and Frederick William I, the East Prussian 
nobles, like many of their associates in other Prussian provinces, 
had to be compelled to accept military service under the crown, 
and their sons had to be fetched by the soldiery to attend the new 
cadet schools. In Brandenburg, on the other hand, there was from 
the outset a greater readiness on the part of the nobles to become 
professional officers. 

Fourthly, it has been declared that the Junker class with its large 
estates predominated in East Prussia more than in other east- 
German districts (see above, the quotation from R. H. Tawney ; 
the opposite point of view is held by A. J. P. Taylor, op. cit., p. 29), 
and that the position of the peasants became worse there than else- 
where, because East Prussia was more exposed to Polish influences 
and was a Polish fief for nearly two centuries. ‘‘ In those parts of 
the Reich which fell temporarily under Polish rule, like Prussia, the 
peasants were ruined, for Polish law encouraged simultaneously 
both the most extreme forms of serfdom and the most arrant 
excesses of aristocratic privilege ’’ (G. Barraclough, op. cit., p. 393) ; 
of more strongly : ‘‘ East Prussia . . . was true ‘colonial’ land, 
where the lords could practise unrestrained exploitation of the 

peasants and would accept in return an equally unrestrained 
absolutism of the prince” (A. J. P. Taylor, op. cit., p. 27). Of all 
tast-German districts, Mecklenburg was the one in which Junker 
states were the largest and the most numerous; consequently 
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the peasants’ lot became worse and worse, and as a class 
virtually disappeared. And Mecklenburg had no contj 
frontier or any connections with Poland, nor did it ever become 

of Prussia. German historians have always believed that Polish 
law exercised a strong influence on the deterioration of the peasanty 
status in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, But this 
began many decades before East Prussia became a Polish fief, ani 
there alone of all east-German districts a small group of free peasants 
(the so-called Koelmer) continued to exist throughout the centurig 
and was even represented in the diet. So long as their power lasted, 
the Teutonic Knights successfully resisted the rise of a strong local 
nobility whilst retaining a large share of the land for themselyes, 
again in contrast to all the neighbouring principalities. The 
East Prussian bishopric of Ermland, moreover, although it became 
part of Poland in 1466, and although the German contingent of its 
population was particularly small, has remained predominantly a 
peasant country without large estates. Already Georg von Below 
(Territorium und Stadt, 1900, p. 91) realised that this fact could 
not be explained by the customary argument of national pec- 
liarities and had to be satisfied to state that it was a “ riddle”, 
In fact, in the whole area the reasons for the rise of the Junkers 
and for the decline of the peasantry were social and economic and 
had no connection with the alleged characteristics of the German and 
Polish nationalities and their respective laws. The peasants of 
German stock were treated no better by their lords than were their 
Slav brethren. During the progress of the colonisation the two 
groups had been amalgamated into one social class enjoying the 
same legal status, and when this began to deteriorate all distinctions 
between them had disappeared. ; 

Lastly, it has been alleged that East Prussia and Brandenburg 
were equally the core of the modern Prussian state and “ the strong- 
holds of the Prussian monarchy and Prussian spirit ” (thus S. H. 
Steinberg, op. cit., p. ix, and J. A. R. Marriott and C. Grant 
Robertson, The Evolution of Prussia, 1915, p. 37), and even that in 
course of time East Prussia became “‘ the core and flower of Hohen- 
zollern autocracy ’’ (thus Marriott and Robertson, op. cit., p. 59); 
but neither statement is borne out by the facts. From the beginning 
of Prussian despotism in the second half of the seventeenth century 
the aspirations of the Hohenzollerns met with little opposition in 
Brandenburg and Pomerania, but they were strongly resisted in East 
Prussia. The Prussian army owed its origin to the compromise of 
1653 between the Great Elector and the Brandenburg nobles by 
which these granted him for the first time the means for raising 4 
standing army ; from the outset it was officered largely by Branden- 
burg and Pomeranian nobles, as indeed was also the newly-formed 
bureaucracy ; after 1653 the Elector no longer encountered any 
strong resistance of the Brandenburg diet against his policy of 
creating a strong monarchy. In East Prussia, on the other hand, 
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this resistance, although on a diminishing scale, continued through- 
out the reign of the Great Elector and into that of Frederick William I 
in the eighteenth century. It emanated from the town of KG6nigs- 

as well as from the nobility and had on several occasions to 
be broken by armed force. That the nascent state in 1701 changed 
its name from ‘‘ Brandenburg ’”’ to “ Prussia’’ did not mark a 
shifting of its centre of gravity (thus A, W. Ward, “ The Great 
Elector and the First Prussian King’, The Cambridge Modern 
History, v, 1908, p. 668) but was entirely due to an historical 
accident : of all the Hohenzollern possessions, East Prussia was 
the only one which had never been part of the Holy Roman Empire, 
so that the Hohenzollerns could become kings in (not of) Prussia 
in their own right, without having to wait for the consent of the 
emperor. This change of name has probably contributed more 
than anything else to the alleged importance of East Prussia 
within the Prussian state as a whole. 


The more liberal tradition of East Prussia can be traced down to 
the nineteenth century. There alone of all Prussian provinces did 
the reforms of the Freiherr vom Stein find a popular response, not 
only in the town of Kénigsberg, where university teaching had been 
inspired by Adam Smith, but also among the officials and among a 
section of the nobility who had been influenced by English and 
French ideas ; while the strongest resistance against these reforms 
came from Brandenburg and Pomeranian nobles. Up to 1848 and 
later, East Prussia, and Kénigsberg in particular, inclined strongly 
towards liberal ideas and was usually represented by liberal 
deputies in the various diets and constituent assemblies, where they 
made a name for themselves by their attacks on Hohenzollern 
autocracy (thus A. J. P. Taylor, of. cit., p. 29). Only since the 
Bismarckian period did East Prussia become a conservative and 
reactionary stronghold. But even then we must except K énigsberg 
which early adhered to German social democracy. In short, 
East Prussia played only a small, at best a contributory, réle in 
the history of Prussia; it never was the Junker domain par 
excellence as so often claimed, and it never became a mainstay of 
the Hohenzollern monarchy, but remained opposed to it until the 
late nineteenth century. 

F. L. CARSTEN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note. For the first four points of this revision I 
can refer to two papers of mine: ‘ Slavs in North-Eastern Germany”, 
The Economic History Review, xi, 1941, in particular pp. 72-6, and “‘ The 
Origins of the Junkers’, The English Historical Review, \xii, 1947, 
PP. 145 ff.; all the relevant sources are quoted in these two papers. 

or the seventeenth century, in particular for the struggle between the 
Great Elector and the diets of Brandenburg and East Prussia, the main 
Sources are: Urvkunden und Actenstiicke zur Geschichie des Kurfiirsten 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg, x, Berlin, 1880 (Brandenburg, edit. 
by S. Isaacsohn), and xv-xvi, Berlin, 1894-99 (Prussia, edit. by 
K. Breysig). For the nineteenth century, the most up-to-date books are 
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those by Franz Schnabel, Freiherr vom Stein, Leipzig, 1931, and 
Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert, so far 4 vols., Freiburg, 1929-38: in 
addition, there is a short article by R. Pascal, “The Junker” 
Contemporary Review, April, 1945. There is no adequate book o, 
Prussian history either in English or in German. Most 
historians, such as Ranke, Treitschke, Lamprecht and Prutz, have 
adhered, in one form or the other, to the opinions referred to above 
requiring revision. 

More recent German research has tended to concentrate on the first 
of the above-mentioned problems, that of the colonisation and settlement 
of Prussia by the Teutonic Knights. The most important studies are: 
C. Krollmann, “‘ Zur Besiedlungs-Geschichte und Nationalitatenmisch 
in den Komtureien Christburg, Osterode und Elbing”’, Zeitschrift des 
Westpreussischen Geschichtsvereins, Ixiv, 1923, pp. 3 ff., and “Die 
Besiedlung Ostpreussens durch den Deutschen Orden”, Vierteljahrschrift 
fiir Sozial—und oy een eneae xxi, 1928, pp. 280 ff. ; M. Rousselle, 
“Die Besiedlung des eises Preussisch-Eylau in der Ordenszeit’’, 
Altpreussische Forschungen, iii (2), 1926, pp. 5 ff., and ‘‘ Das Siedlungswerk 
des Deutschen Ordens im Lande Gerdauen”, ibid., vi, 1929, pp. 220 ff; 
K. Kasiske, Die Siedlungstdtigheit des Deutschen Ordens im Ostlichen 
Preussen bis zum Jahre 1410, Kénigsberg, 1934; H. and G. Mortensen, 
Die Besiedlung des nordéstlichen Ostpreussens bis zum Beginn des 11, 
Jahrhunderts, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1937-38. As might have been expected, 
the studies which have been published on the fourth of the above. 
mentioned problems, that of the influences exercised by Poland on 
developments in Prussia, are somewhat biased : an example is F. Mager, 
Geschichte der Landeskultur Westpreussens und des Netzebezirks bis zum 
Ausgang der polnischen Zeit, Berlin, 1936. The best general study of the 
agrarian history of East Prussia up to the nineteenth century (but rather 
brief on the colonisation period) is still G. Aubin, Zur Geschichte des 
gutsherrlich-bduerlichen Verhdltnisses in Ostpreussen von der Griindung des 
Ordensstaates bis zuy Steinschen Reform, Leipzig, 1911. In particular 
with regard to the settlement of Prussia and the extensive use made of 
non-Germans by the Teutonic Order, Aubin’s book has been superseded 
by the more recent studies listed above. Very little new research work 
seems to have been done on the later history of East Prussia, but the 
following might be mentioned: F. Renken, Der Handel der Kémigsberger 
Grossschafferei des Deutschen Ordens mit Flandern um 1400, Weimar, 
1937; and E. Wilke, ‘“‘ Die Ursachen der preussischen Bauern—und 
Biirgerunruhen 1525 mit Studien zur ostpreussischen Agrargeschichte 
der Ordenszeit”’, Altpreussische Forschungen, vii, 1930, pp. 33 ff. and 181 ff, 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Council of the Historical Association met in London on 
10 July and 25 September. It has allocated for the payment of 
committee members’ travelling expenses £30 out of the total 
appropriation of £120 granted by the annual general meeting to 
Council for payment of the fares of members of the Council and its 
committees, and has resolved to recommend to the annual general 
meeting that the third-class railway-fares claimed by members 
attending meetings of the Council and its committees be met in 
fill, The Council has accepted the proposal of the Fundamental 
library of the Social Sciences, Moscow, for an exchange of 

plications, and is considering ways in which it might assist the 
German education department of the Foreign Office to provide 

ities for German teachers to study the teaching of history 
in this country : a few such teachers may be invited to attend the 
next session of the Association’s vacation school. 

The propaganda committee reports that during 1947-8 new 
branches were formed at Beckenham, Ipswich, south-east Kent, 
Wandsworth Training College and Weymouth Training College, 
and former branches were revived at Essex, Plymouth, Radnorshire, 
Rugby, Watford and Windsor. The library committee is revising 
the library catalogue, as the stock of the current edition is nearly 
exhausted. The committee on broadcasting reports that the 
B.B.C. programme for school broadcasts in 1948-9 shows an increased 
allocation of time to history: minor criticisms made or received 
by the committee have been forwarded to the B.B.C. 

The publications committee has issued pamphlet G. 10, Adam 
Smith, by Sir Alexander Gray, and its plans for the three remaining 
pamphlets for 1948-9 are well advanced. The Special Series of 
the Association’s pamphlets will be merged with the Helps for 
Students of History series recently taken over from the S.P.C.K., 
and such of the Helps as are still useful will be reprinted, with or 
without revision as necessary, while new bibliographical and other 
technical pamphlets, such as would otherwise have gone into the 
Special Series, will henceforth be added annually to the Helps. 
The format and cover-design of the Helps will be preserved with 
as little alteration as possible, and Messrs. George Philip and Son 
will publish and distribute the series for the Association. The 
Council has instructed the committee to employ a large portion 
of the Association’s reserve funds in reprinting, with or without 
revision, such of its pamphlets as are out of print but still in 
substantial demand, a device which will serve its members while 
taming a substantial return on its capital. 

The local history committee has made good progress with the 
panting of Mr. F. G. Emmison’s pamphlet on County Records, 
lor issue in the Special Series, and has now decided to reprint 
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Professor Hamilton Thompson’s pamphlet on Parish Records from 
the existing plates, and to commission the writing of a ney 
pamphlet on the civil aspect of parish records. The first printing 
of the Local History Handlist having been virtually exhausted, th 
committee has prepared for a revised and corrected reissue. It js 
considering the possibility of offering special terms for bulk purchass 
of pamphlets such as County Records, with a view to substantially 
increased sales. To avoid overlapping with the recently formed and 
very active local history committee of the National Couneil ¢ 
Social Service, it has, with the Council’s approval, arranged a 
mutual representation of each local history committee on the other, 
Professor A. Hamilton Thompson, Mr. F. W. Brooks and Mr 
P. D. Whitting being the Association’s representatives on the 
local history committee of the National Council of Social Service. 
The sub-committee for tours organised two tours in Wessex and 
Scotland during April and two in the Welsh Marches and the East 
Riding during August. Mrs. D. P. Dobson and her daughter, 
Mrs. Scott, conducted the Wessex tour, based on Salisbury and 
visiting Dorchester and Maiden Castle (where Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew, 
F.S.A., gave valuable assistance), Old Sarum, Stonehenge, Avebury, 
Devizes, Romsey, Netley, Beaulieu, Winchester and Cranbom 
Manor (where Lord Salisbury himself acted as guide). Mr. Salmon 
conducted the Scottish tour, based on Edinburgh, and visiting 
Linlithgow, Stirling, Dunfermline and the lowland abbeys (under 
the guidance of Mr. J. Richardson, Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
for Scotland), the Trossachs (with Mr. W. F. Arbuckle as guide), 
St. Andrews (under Mr. R. L. Mackie’s leadership) and OM 
Edinburgh (leader, Dr. Malcolm, Librarian of the Signet Library}: 
some of the party stayed at Carlisle on the return journey, to visit 
Carlisle and Lanercost Priory with the aid of members of the 
Carlisle branch. Mr. A. J. Richard and Mr. Salmon led the Welsh 
Marches tour, with Hereford and Church Stretton as centres, visiting 
Llanthony Priory, Ross, Goodrich Castle, Ledbury, Malvem, 
Worcester, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Shrewsbury, Llangollen, Leominster 
and Boscobel, and receiving invaluable aid from Lt.-Col. A. H 
Burne, D.S.O., Mr. F. C. Margam, Mr. L. C. Lloyd, Major A. E. W. 
Salt and Mr. E, W. Lovegrove. The East Riding tour, led by 
Mr. F. W. Brooks and Mr. P. D. Whitting, used one of the hostels 
of University College, Hull, as its centre, and made a detailed study 
of ecclesiastical architecture at Hull, Patrington, Beverley, Hedon, 
Howden, Hemingborough and Selby. 
For the committee on the teaching of history, the chairman, 
Miss H. M. Madeley, writes ;— 
“The exhibition sponsored by the committee was held from 
17-20 September at University College, London, by the generous 
permission of the Provost and of the president of the Union. It was 
organised by Miss A. M. Best (of Streatham and Clapham Training 


College) who originated the idea and collected the material. The mam 
idea was to show experiments already being carried out in comprehensive 
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rds in secondary modern schools, which provided most of the exhibits— 
a fren —_ them interesting and many of them reaching a high standard of 
_ achievement. The display offered a very pleasant spectacle and drew 
1,500 visitors, including resentatives of many types of school 
’ rep 
ited, the and college and also of the administrative side of education. To the 
B i teacher searching for methods of stimulating a lethargic class the 
mies collection was invaluable, for among the great variety of work there 
Ma mething to attract boys and girls from every type of environment. 
was SO 8 y' 
antially The investigator wondering how to develop a lasting interest in human 
ned and affairs sometimes went away disappointed. The schemes of work were 
ancil on a central table where visitors could sit and read in comfort : 
a" but a careful student was often unable to trace the relation between 
inged even 
$ exhibit and the general plan, or to discover how the local material 
€ other, res tp ilinstrate the larger trends of hist Among the many 
’ was U © illustrate the larger trends of history. 
nd Mr. charming representations of the detail of social life was a study of domestic 
on iiding, which culminated in projects for the homes of the future ; 
building, 
Service. but not all of these often delightful specimens showed such a clear sense 
of direction. There were some really valuable local surveys, but it was 
ae dismaying to find neighbourhood records on which three or four years 
had been spent without apparently any attempt to link the work with the 
ughter, story of the outside world. The schools which contributed had obviously 
ry and dealt most successfully with the problem of securing their pupils’ interest 
Drew and making the subject real to them; the question how that interest 
: y and sense of reality should be used seemed in some cases to have escaped 
ebury, attention.” 
— The exhibition had cost slightly more than the £15 voted by the 
Te Council for the purpose. At least 30 new members were enrolled, 
7isiting : pepe : 
(under and literature to the value of £78 had been sold. Special votes of 
ments thanks were recorded to Miss Madeley and the committee, to 
guide Miss Best, Mr. R. Gowers, of Trent Park Training College, who had 
d 7 given much help, and to the schools which had sent exhibits. It 
rary): was proposed to repeat the exhibition, on a larger scale, for the 
o vin annual general meeting at Bristol, and to enquire whether any of 
of the the branches in the north of England would undertake to arrange a 
i isplay in the north. 
Welsh similar disp: 
isiting The chairman of the vacation school committee reports :— 
ivern, The fourth session of the Vacation School for Revision Courses was 


g 


held at Aberystwyth, from Wednesday, 28 July, to Saturday, 7 August, 


18. Forty students attended: four in Professor R. F. Treharne’s 
seminar on “ Political and Constitutional Developments in England 
during the Thirteenth Century’; four in Professor T. Jones-Pierce’s 
oa “ The Social and Economic History of Wales, from Giraldus to the 
Act of Union”; fourteen in Mr. Christopher Hill’s on ‘‘ Social and 
Political Problems, 1640-1660’; four in Professor G. W. Brown’s on 
“Nationalism and Democracy in the United States, 1815-1860"; three 
im Miss I. E. Edwards’ on “ Imperial Policy and the Colonial Empire 
in the Nineteenth Century ”; and eleven in Professor A. Redford’s on 
“The Economic History of the Last Hundred Years, 1848-1948". The 
tutors and students were nearly all accommodated in Alexandra Hall, 
and the classrooms and library of the University College were, by the 
Kindness of the College Council, made available for the seminars and 
for private reading. The books of the College library, with valuable 
additions from the Association's library and from the National Library 
of Wales, were freely on loan to the students. The seminars reached 
the now customary high level of academic quality and of keen dis- 
cussion. Excursions to St. Davids, Strata Florida Abbey, Plynlimmon 
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and Aberdovey, and a visit to the National Library of Wales wer 
greatly enjoyed by all who took part in them. The School was in 
ways the most successful hitherto, and the Committee is happy to Tepor, 
that its expenses were exactly covered by the receipts. 

The vacation school committee announces that unexpected 
difficulties having compelled the abandonment of the plans to hold 
the fifth session of the school at Aberystwyth, the good offices of 
Mr. F. W. Brooks and the kindness of the authorities of University 
College, Hull, have made it possible to arrange for the school tp 
meet at Hull from 3-13 August, 1949. Members of the school wil 
be accommodated in single study-bedrooms at Thwaite Hall, the 
largest and finest of the University College’s hostels, in the vi 
of Cottingham, just outside Hull: the seminars will be held in the 
University College, whose authorities have very kindly made the 
College library available for members’ use. The following seminars 
will be held: (1) Angevin England ; Political, Constitutional and 
Social Developments, 1154-1216 (Professor R. F. Trehame); 
(2) Government and Society in Tudor England (Mr. J. Hurstfield, 
Lecturer in Modern History in Queen Mary College, the University 
of London); (3) English Political and Constitutional History, 
1660-1714 (Mr. S. H. F. Johnston, Senior Lecturer in Modem 
History in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth); 
(4) The Impact of the West upon the Far East (Sir John T. Pratt, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., formerly Consul-General in China and Adviser 
on Far Eastern Affairs in the Foreign Office); (5) 1919-1939: 
The Diplomatic Background of the Second World War (Mr. P. A. 
Reynolds, Lecturer in International History in the London Schoo 
of Economics and Political Science) ; (6) The Study of Local History ; 
Sources and Methods (Mr. F. W. Brooks, Reader in Medieval History 
in University College, Hull). Visits and excursions will be 
to the many buildings and other places of historical interest in Hull 
itself, in the East Riding, and in other adjacent districts. The 
cost of the course, including 10 days’ board and accommodation at 
Thwaite Hall, will be £12 (£11 10s. for members of the Association) : 
wives of members can be accommodated at a charge of {7 10s. 
(not including membership of the seminars). A deposit of {2 per 
person, not returnable in case of subsequent withdrawal, is required 
for registration. Membership of each seminar is limited to 
12 persons, and applicants possessing adequate academic qualifica- 
tions will be enrolled in the order in which their applications are 
received. The closing date of registration is 28 May. Registration 
forms may be obtained from the Secretary of the Historical 
Association, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1; other enquiries 
should be sent to the Director of the Vacation School (Professor 
R. F. Treharne), Hill Side, Bryn-y-Mor Road, Aberystwyth. 

For the tours sub-committee, the hon. tours secretary, Mr. J. 
Salmon, B.A., F.S.A,, announces that two tours have 
arranged for the Easter vacation:—(1) Chichester and West 
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Sussex (leader, Mr. J. E. Ray, assisted by Mr. Salmon), 19-27 April, 
costing £20, and (2) York and District (leader, Mr. F. W. Brooks, 
sisted by Mr. P. D. Whitting), 20-27 April, costing {14 10s. For 
the summer vacation :—(3) Forest of Bowland and the Lake 
Counties (leaders, Mr. H. Whittaker and the Rev. J. C. Dickinson, 
assisted by Mr. Salmon), 22-31 August, costing £24 10s. (18s. extra 
for single bedroom). Members joining this tour will spend two 
nights at Clitheroe, to visit Clitheroe Castle, Sawley and Whalley 
Abbeys, Ribchester and the Trough of Bowland, etc., one night at 
Lancaster, and six nights at Grange-over-Sands, to visit Furness 
Abbey, Cartmel Priory, Hawkshead, Kendal, Kirby Stephen, 
Brough Castle, Appleby, Carlisle, etc., including some of the best 
Lakeland scenery in their itinerary. Another tour, probably in 
Brittany about 8-18 August, and a September tour in England, are 
also projected. Enquiries and applications (last day for reservations 
for tour No. 3, 1 June) should be sent to Mr. J. Salmon, Hillside, 
Wrekin College, Wellington, Shropshire. 


* * * . ” * 


Dr. Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., who died 
on 3 August, 1948, was born at Ryde on 16 December, 1869, and 
educated at Felsted and at Jesus College, Oxford. He obtained a 
first class in modern history in 1891, won the Lothian Prize (1892) 
and the Arnold Prize (1898), and served as tutor in Wren’s coaching 
establishment at Oxford. In 1893 he became assistant-editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography, under Sir Sidney Lee, and gave 
eight years of exacting labour to this great work, gaining in return 
an unusually wide knowledge of the sources of British history, and 
a sharpened skill in clarity, relevance and economy of writing. 
In 19033 he was made professor of constitutional history in 
University College, London, an unsalaried post yielding to its holder 
in the first year £25 in fees from students attending his lectures. 
Here he remained until he resigned in 1931, and here he accomplished 
all of his immense work. He saw early the unique potentialities of 
London as the supreme centre of historical research, not only in 
Great Britain, but for the Empire as a whole, and he set himself to 
build, in the University of London, a foundation fit for this great 
responsibility. In his own department he gathered around him 
men and women—several of them his pupils—of like mind and 
determination, and he set his standards high. As chairman of the 
wiversity board of historical studies from 1910 to 1923 he moulded 
the history syllabus in such a way that, while every college taught 
and every honours student studied the general outline of both 
European and English medieval and modern history, each senior 
teacher was able to offer an advanced special course in his own field, 
mM matter how unusual, without distorting the work of his 
po students. He insisted on the importance of making the 

degree dependent on research, and he thus built up one of 
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the most important of postgraduate history schools in the 

But his supreme achievement was the foundation, in 1921, of thy 
Institute of Historical Research as a centre of postgraduate 
within the University of London and situated strategically withiy 
easy reach of the Public Record Office and the British Museyn, 
With its Bulletin and the Anglo-American Historical Conf 
both of which he created as functions of the Institute, the 
project quickly established itself as a unique force in English 
historical scholarship, a training-ground for young historians from 
nearly all of the British universities, and a discussion-centre for 
historians from all parts of the world. Well conceived and 
guided under his direction until he retired in 1931 (though ke 
remained honorary director until 1939), it continues to 
along the lines he laid down, and it remains the finest monument 
to his bold vision, his indomitable energy, and his steady persistence 
through years of persuasion and preparation until he saw his aims 
realised. 

This would have sufficed most men for a life’s work, but not 
Pollard: the Historical Association owes almost as much as the 
Institute to his imagination, drive and public spirit. He was 
foremost among the group of university teachers who, early in this 
century, sought to make scholarly history more than an exclusive 
scholarly preserve, and he took the lead, in 1906, in organising the 
Association, so as to combine university teachers and researchers 
with the grammar-school teachers and the non-scholastic students 
and readers of history throughout the land into one body of common 
interest. It was at his house that the informal meeting was held 
to launch the idea of an Historical Association, and it was in 
University College, London, that the meeting which created the 
Association was held. Pollard was the first president of the 
London branch, and the third president of the Association (1912-15). 
He was the first editor of History after the Association took over the 
journal early in 1916, and, ably assisted by Miss E. Jeffries-Davis, 
he retained the editorship until 1922. Both the Association and 
History owe to Pollard most of he solid foundation on which they 
are built. 

His scholarly output shows little sign of having suffered from 
all of this work and from his other labours in the administration 
and politics of the University of London, as well as in public matters. 
Quite apart from the mass of his admirable contributions to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, his numerous articles in learned 
and literary periodicals, and his five chapters on European and 
English history in the second volume of the Cambridge Modem 
History, the list of his books is long and imposing. Within his 
own chosen field, England under the Protector Somerset (1900), 
Henry VIII (1902), Cranmer (1904), and Wolsey (1929), are basi¢ 
contributions to the history of the Tudor period, solidly supple 
mented by his Reign of Henry VII from Contemporary Sources 
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@ vols., 1914) ; and his volume on the Political History of England, 
1347-1603 (1913) in the Longmans series has been for over a 
tion the unrivalled work of reference on these years. Building 
in all this work on a critical examination of the sources, he did for 
the Tudor period what Tout did for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
ies and what Firth did for the seventeenth—he gave it a new 
scientific foundation, while still proving triumphantly that scholarly 
history should be readable and exciting. His Factors in Modern 
History (1907), a penetrating analysis of some (but not all) of the 
influences which have shaped the growth of the English nation- 
state, has been an exciting stimulus and guide for two generations 
of students and teachers, though its relative neglect of economic 
factors has latterly diminished its appeal. His Evolution of 
Parliament (1920), involving him in challenging forays into the 
medievalists’ territories, has not escaped unscathed from criticism 
of some of its conclusions, but remains of first importance for any 
study of the development of parliament, while even its 
controversial assertions have produced invaluable results in the 
replies of medievalists provoked by his boldness. His little History 
of England (1912), an early contribution to the Home University 
Library, is not merely a masterly exercise in compression : it is also 
abrilliantly stimulating essay on the political evolution of England. 
Ofhis other books space forbids mention here ; but it is a tragic loss 
that his magnum opus on the Reformation Parliament, for which 
he had collected, during many years, a great mass of material, 
remains unwritten. He was a mighty and massive scholar, working 
accurately with great strokes, and driving with ruthless energy : 
he accomplished as much in one lifetime as might normally occupy 
four. In his death the Association loses one of the very greatest of 
its founders. 


+ + + * * 7 


Tancred Borenius, Ph.D., D.Lit., F.S.A., who died on 2 September, 
199, was born at Viborg in 1885 and came to England to study art, 
teaching himself English for the purpose. In 1913 he succeeded 
Roger Fry as lecturer in the history of art in University College, 
London, and, after a brief interlude in 1918-19 when, as accredited 
lepresentative of the newly-liberated republic of Finland, he did 
much to secure his country’s recognition by the west European 
states, he became in 1922 the first Durning-Lawrence professor of 
the history of art in University College, London, and held that post 
witil his death. In 1909 he wrote The Painters of Vicenza, in 1912 
here-edited Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s classic, The History of Painting 
ts North Italy, and in 1914 vols. v and vi of their great History 
of Painting in Italy, while his Pictures by Old Masters in the Library 
of Christ Church, Oxford, appeared in 1916. He catalogued the 
Cook Collection at Richmond and the collection of Lord Lee of 

, and worked upon the important excavations at Clarendon 
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Palace with results which have proved of great significance in th. 
history of medieval English art. In 1923 he published Four 
Italian Engravers, and his English Primitives appeared in 192 
followed by his Forty London Statues in 1926. In 1927 he published 
in collaboration with Professor E. W. Tristram, English Medieyg 
Painting, the most important work that had hitherto appeared o 
that subject. His Florentine Frescoes followed in 1930. Engi 
Painting in the Eighteenth Century (1938), Rembrandt Painij 
(1942), and the two small volumes on Italian Painting (1945) in 
the Discussions on Art series (Avalon Press), were more popula 
works. He edited the Burlington Magazine from 1940 to 1945, 
An art historian of widely-ranging knowledge, unconventional views 
and keen observation, he will be remembered in historical circles 
for his pioneer work on the history of medieval English painting, 
a field which his labours have done much to transform. 


> * * . * * 


George Mackinnon Wrong, professor-emeritus of modern history 
at the University of Toronto, who died on 28 June, 1948, was bom 
in Elgin county, western Ontario in June, 1860, graduated at 
Toronto University and, after studying divinity and being ordained 
in the Church of England, became a highly successful and popular 
history lecturer at Toronto University. In 1894 he was made 
professor of modern history, and he held the chair until his retire. 
ment in 1926. He gathered around him a large and distinguished 
company of historians, many his own pupils, others trained in 
England or in the United States, and he established the importance 
of the tutorial method in Toronto: he was the founder of the high 
reputation which Toronto’s history school now enjoys. By a 
prodigious effort of controlled and sustained energy, he combined 
wide research and writing, exacting editorial work, public duties 
and social activities with his departmental responsibilities. He 
led and drove Canadian history into emulating the new critical 
methods of research and writing which had become the accepted 
standards of historical scholarship in Germany, France, Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. ; and by his Review of Historical Publications 
relating to Canada, appearing annually from 1897 until it was merged 
with the newly-founded Canadian Historical Review in 1920, he set 
and enforced the new standards in Canadian historical work. He 
wrote more himself ; his text-books, stimulating and reliable, were 
the means of introducing thousands of young Canadians to history 
that was both sound and well written, for they were widely adopted 
in Canadian schools and universities. Among his many writings, 
extending from 1892 to 1940, The British Nation, a History (1903), 
The Earl of Elgin (London, 1905), A Canadian Manor and us 
Seigneurs (Toronto, 1908), The Conquest of New France (New Haven, 
1918), Washington and his Comrades in Arms (New Haven, 1928), 
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The Rise and Fall of New France (2 vols., Toronto, 1928), Canada 
and the American Revolution (Toronto, 1935), and The Canadians, 
the Story of a People (1938), are probably most typical of his range 
snd quality. His general editorship, for the first 20 years, of the 
ications of the Champlain Society, which he founded in 1905, 
him to establish a high standard in the editing and 
publication of Canadian historical records, and his editorial advice 
was of great value in the publication of the 32 volumes of the 
Chronicles of Canada (Toronto: Robert Glasgow; 1914-16). A 
man of great personal charm and generosity of nature, he had a wide 
circle of friends, drawn from men and women of widely different 
dasses and interests, in Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
States. He leaves as his work much of the foundation of Canadian 
historical scholarship. 


+ * * * * * 


Dr. Charles Austin Beard, who died on 1 September, 1948, was 
born on an Indiana farm on 27 November, 1874. He graduated at 
Depauw University, and after two years as a schoolmaster came to 
Oxford for postgraduate study under York Powell, who directed him 
to work on local government in Tudor England. He assisted in 
founding Ruskin College, and was for three years a member of its 
staff, and always an interested friend. Returning to continue 
his Tudor researches at Cornell and Columbia Universities, he 
obtained his doctorate and published his thesis, The Office of the 
Justice of the Peace in England (1904), a work which is still valued 
bystudents of Tudor government. From 1904 to 1917 he taught at 
Columbia, first as lecturer in history, and then in the department 
of politics, where he became professor in due course. A brilliant 
teacher, whose lectures were witty and closely reasoned, he won the 
devotion and friendship of his many students by his sincere and 
affectionate guidance. He resigned from Columbia in 1917 to 
become a director of the New York Training School for Public 
Service, and in 1922 resigned that post to become adviser to the 
Tokyo Institute of Municipal Research, rendering great service in 
the planning for reconstruction after the disastrous earthquake of 
1923. Thereafter he devoted himself to writing, chiefly in 
collaboration with his wife, Mary R. Beard, though he presided 
over the American Political Science Association in 1926, the 
American Historical Association in 1933, and the National 
Association for Adult Education in 1936, and still found time to read 
and criticise countless manuscripts sent to him by friends, pupils 
amd other scholars. As early as 1907 he had collaborated with 

r James Harvey Robinson in writing The Development of 
Modern Europe and the Readings in Modern European History, two 
Widely-known American university text-books. While teaching 
politics, he wrote American Government and Politics (1910) and 
American City Government (1912), two unconventional works fore- 
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shadowing his growing interest in the forces generating politicg 
action rather than in the resulting institutional forms; and hi, 
Contemporary American History (1914) also broke new aj 
controversial ground by treating the immediate past as history, 
An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (1913) provoked 
sharp controversy, but slowly modified accepted teaching on the 
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work of the Founding Fathers, and his Economic ins of “Bg 
Jeffersonian Democracy (1915) strengthened the trend, Th Cam 
Economic Basis of Politics (1922) was the sharpest statement of his or 
views ; though not a Marxist, he was fully convinced of the profound ti 
importance of economic factors in the framing of the American rm 
constitution, and indeed, in American history and politics generally, HR jign 
His greatest work, written in collaboration with his wife, is th Bell, 
famous Rise of American Civilisation (2 vols., 1927): continued TB yio 
in America in Mid-Passage (1939), and The American Spirit (1942) impo 
it proclaims their conviction that American civilisation is unique, I he { 
and must remain independent of alien influences if it is to make nectit 
its fullest contribution to human evolution—the theory of a 9 oui 
“historic continentalism ’’ disastrously abandoned by American BB tom 
foreign policy in the twentieth century. Other works on American Th 
foreign policy, The Idea of National Interest (1934), The Open Doo Th tom 
at Home (1934), and American Foreign Policy in the Making, four 
1932-40 (1946), reveal this theory hardening into naked isolationism, J» » 
utterly rejecting the general trend of American opinion today. I jisto 


Much of his work has been sharply criticised for omitting factos fin 
of vital importance, and he often makes no reference to events and be 01 
processes which more orthodox historians have usually recorded in 
detail ; but there can be no doubt that his influence on the study 
and writing of American history has been profound, and that his 
brilliantly fresh approach has left a deep impression on it. 


* + * * * * 


Among recent appointments the following are of special interest 
to historians. In the University of Oxford, Dr. V. T. Harlow, 
M.A., D.Litt., hitherto Rhodes Professor of Imperial History at 
King’s College in the University of London, succeeds Sir Reginald 
Coupland as Beit Professor of Colonial History: Miss Agnes 
Headlam-Morley, M.A., B.Litt., fellow of St. Hugh’s College, 
has been appointed Montague Burton Professor of International 
Relations: and Miss Margery Perham, M.A., lately University 
Reader in Colonial Administration, has been appointed to an ot 
fellowship of Nuffield College. At the British Museum, Dr. Sidney 
Smith has resigned the keepership of the department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, a post which he has held since 1930, and 
is succeeded by Mr. C. J. Gadd, hitherto deputy-keeper, and 
Mr. A. Digby becomes deputy-keeper in the department of 
Ethnography. 
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An interim meeting of the Anglo-American Historical Conference 
aw ised by the director and committee of the Institute of 
Historical Research at the Institute on Saturday, 10 July, 1948. 
After the business meeting to elect the new committee and discuss 
the arrangements for the full meeting of the conference in 1949, 
the conference heard papers read by Professor M. M. Postan on 
“ English economy in the thirteenth century”, by Professor Mildred 
Campbell on ‘‘ Indentured servants and the foreign plantations”, 
and by Dr. G. S. Graham on “ The deflection of naval strategy by 

itics in the War of American Independence”’, each paper being 
followed by discussion. The proceedings closed with a general 
discussion, introduced by Professor V. H. Galbraith, and Sir Harold 
Bell, on “ Historians in the making ” : the large number of members 
who spoke expressed a remarkable consensus of opinion on the 
importance of some preliminary training in research, preferably in 
the form of a thesis, as part of the undergraduate course in con- 
nection with the special subject. Over 200 persons, including a 
small number from the U.S.A. and from Canada, and a few scholars 
fom the Continent, attended the meetings. 

The full meeting of the conference will be held at the Institute 
fom Thursday, 7 July to Saturday, 9 July, 1949: in addition to 
four general meetings, there will be concurrent sectional meetings 
om medieval history, modern European history, modern English 
history and American history. Throughout the conference micro- 
flm equipment and other methods of reproducing documents will 
be on view at the Institute. Luncheons, sectional dinners, visits 
to archives, libraries and muniment rooms, and other social 
occasions will also be arranged. Further details will be announced 
in our next issue. 

* + * * oe 

Ashort history course for teachers in secondary schools and for 
training-college lecturers, will be organised for the Ministry of 
Education at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, from 15-24 August, 1949, 
by H.M.I. Mr. E. T. Hales and H.M.I. Mr. A. F. Alington. The 
course will treat a specific period, the Elizabethan age, as a sample 
ofhistory as a whole. New approaches will be adopted to open up 
new lines of study, thought and activity about the substance and 
the teaching of history. Teachers will be free, within limits, to 
study preferred aspects of the period—religion, politics, economics, 
the arts, warfare, etc.—and books and tutorial guidance will be 
provided in the college, while other facilities for study will be 
available in the University. There will be opportunity for teachers 
to join in expressing the life and mood of the period in drama, 
Petry, music and dance. The cost of residence at the college, 
and therefore the whole cost of the course, will be £7 10s. for the 
ten days. Application forms, obtainable from the Ministry of 
Education or from any local education authority’s office, should 
tach the Ministry of Education (Teachers’ Short Courses), 
2 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1, not later than 1 April, 1949, 
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Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic Empire. By A. R. Bugy 
(Teach Yourself History Library). London: English Up. 
versities Press (Hodder and Stoughton). 1947. xiv + 297 pp, 
(maps, frontis.). 5s. 


Mr. Burn evidently does not greatly like his hero. This js 
perhaps just as well, for as a result he has given us no convention, 
idealised portrait, but a very human Alexander. He does {yj 
justice to his amazing qualities as a general and as a leader of men, 
but he does not gloss over the less pleasing sides of his character 
his ruthlessness to any who might be suspected of threatening his 
position, and his occasional brutality to conquered enemies, He 
rightly stresses his irresponsibility in failing to produce an heir 
or to make any arrangements for the succession, and he is chary of 
attributing to him projects and ideals for which there is no evidence 
in his actions: he correctly points out, for instance, that the 
marriage feast of Susa was intended to promote a fusion between 
the two ruling races, andis no evidence that Alexander anticipated 
Zeno’s ideal of a universal citizenship embracing Hellene and 
barbarian alike. He likewise sees no subtle statesmanship in 
Alexander’s claim to divine honours or his attempt to enforce the 
Persian custom of prostration on the Macedonians and Greeks: 
prostration flattered his growing vanity, and he did in a romantic 
and mystical fashion believe that he was something more than 
human. Alexander is, in fact, to Mr. Burn, no great statesman, 
but an impulsive, romantic, supremely ambitious young man, 
gifted with extraordinary powers of leadership and uncanny 
strategic and tactical skill. 

But if Mr. Burn is right in reducing Alexander’s stature to human 
proportions, he is, in the present reviewer’s opinion, profoundly 
wrong in minimising the importance of his achievement. He 
argues that because Isocrates had popularised the idea of a 
Panhellenic crusade against Persia, and Jason of Pherae, having 
precariously united Thessaly under his sway, had announced his 
intention of leading the campaign, therefore the Greeks were bound 
to have conquered Persia about this time. The dreary story of 
Greek politics for the centuries preceding and following Alexander 
makes this most improbable. But for the emergence of two 
supremely able men (for Philip takes a large share of the credit), 
who managed for a brief period forcibly to impose unity on Greece, 
the cities might well have gone on fighting one another, assisted by 
Persian subsidies, ad infinitum. And granting that Mr. Burn is 
right, he should have given some account of the great movements 
which Alexander did, in fact, set in motion, even if someone else 
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might equally well have done so. The chapter entitled “ The 
Heritage of Alexander” is the weakest in the book, comprising a 
rather arid narrative of the dynastic wars and settlements of the 
Hellenistic age. The reader should have been told something of 
the rehabilitation of the monarchy as a respectable institution in 
Greek eyes, of the evolution by Greek ability of scientific 
administration, of the adaptation of the city state to become a 
gait of local government in a larger whole, and above all of the 
conquest of the Near East by Hellenic culture and the resultant 
cross-fertilisation of Greek and Oriental thought which produced 
the conditions requisite for the growth of Christianity as a European 


religion. 

If the book fails, to quote Mr. Rowse’s introduction, ‘‘ to open 
up a significant historical theme’’, in another respect is fulfils the 
caims of the Teach Yourself History series. It is accurate and 
scholarly, and at the same time eminently readable. To the 
reviewer's taste, then is rather too much detailed military narrative, 

though it is, and not enough on the social, economic and 
political background, but this is a personal view. 


A. H. M. Jones. 


Qu’ est-ce que la féodalité? By ¥.L.GaNsHor. Brussels: Lebégue, 
Office de Publicité S.C., 1947 (second edition). 206 pp. 
Frs. bel, 80 (paper), 140 (bound). 


In its second edition, Professor F. L. Ganshof’s book is a closely 
packed but well systematised answer to the question in his title. 
Feudalism stands both for a type of society and for a complicated 
system of legal relationships. The general tendency of the book 
is to show that neither the society nor the relationships were 
necessarily incompatible with the growth of the state nor inimical 
toit. Professor Ganshof’s field is the original Frankish lands between 
Loire and Rhine: England plays a secondary part and there is 
little about Italy. The legal institutions of the Crusading states 
of the Levant hardly figure at all. The limitations are deliberate, 
since the growth of feudal institutions is best traced on virgin soil, 
0 to speak, not on ground already cultivated (as in Sicily, for 
instance), by previous systems. The non-specialist need not concern 
himself too much with the varieties of the fief in the “ classic” 
age of feudalism, or even with the forms of homage: his interest 
will quickly be drawn to the earlier sections of the book, where 
Professor Ganshof traces the feudal process from the grant of 
protection to the concession of territory, from the act of com- 
mendation to the casatio or the finding of accommodation (as one 
might put it) for the vassal. That accommodation is first called 
beneficium, the act of grace by which the vassal receiving protection 
gains a standing which is not marked by servile or banausic duties : 
in other words, the possession of land, house or some other thing 
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which will maintain him in comparative liberty. The crucial tim. 
is the eighth and ninth centuries, when the Carolingian hoy 
needed both a settled nobility and a great measure of devolution 
in government, and when these needs were felt just as much locally 
and on a smaller scale. Most interesting is the original Caroling; 

definition of honor (generally honores) as the exercise of public 
functions or public jurisdiction, not yet as a great conglomeration 
of fiefs under a single tenant-in-chief. Professor Ganshof works 
out the process by which the alienation of fiefs came to be restrained, 
while, of course, subinfeudation could not be similarly restricted, 
The book is most helpful as a study of feudo-vassalism from the 
eighth to the twelfth century. E. F. Jaco, 


The Origins of Modern Germany. By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH, 
Oxford : Blackwell. 1946.4 x + 481 pp. (maps). 2ls. 


Factors in German History. By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1946. x + 165 pp. (maps). 8s. 6d. 


By far the greater part of The Origins of Modern Germany is 
devoted to the middle ages—more than 350 pp. to the period before 
the Reformation as against less than 100 pp. to the following 
centuries; and the account which it gives of German medieval 
history is broadly conceived. It is based on a detailed knowledge 
of medieval research in Germany, and it is not one of its least merits 
that it communicates results which might be otherwise inaccessible 
to most students. At the same time, the work contains attempts 
at independent synthesis and interpretation. Anybody acquainted 
with the state of medieval studies in Germany and their con- 
troversial problems will realise the difficulty of the task the author 
has set himself. It is natural that in a work of such scope it should 
not always be possible to follow the author in all points. Not 
everybody will, for instance, agree with the assessment of the power 
of the Salian emperors, or with the discussion of the origins of the 
communal movement in Italy. It will be difficult always to follow 
him in his treatment of the conflicts between empire and papacy; 
and it may be argued that while he gives a lucid and sympathetic 
analysis of the imperial position, papal policy is judged too much 
from the imperial point of view. The division of medieval German 
history into periods of political and social development, somewhat 
on the line of Mitteis’ works, is interesting and stimulating and has 
much to commend itself. But with this method, there is always 
the danger of laying too much stress on what are considered as 
distinctive features of the various periods, and, vice versa, on 
landmarks or “ turning-points”, to the detriment of historical 
continuity. This is, of course, a question of more than formal 
importance ; the approach to it may determine, in this case, our 


1 A second edition (1947) contains a few corrections and changes of detail 
but does not alter the book in any substantial way. 
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interpretation of medieval German history. The view, for 
instance, that the investiture contest had a lasting effect on the 
constitutional and social history of Germany will doubtless be 

y accepted ; but does the available evidence bear out the 
emphasis the work lays on the “ revolutionary social changes ”’ 
(p. 146) brought about by it? Did it really transform German 
society to such an extent under the impact of “ feudalism which 
after 1076 spread through Germany in a sudden wave from below ” 
(p. 143)? It may be argued that most of the developments in 
question, apart from the changed relationship between church and 
sate, were well under way before 1076. Similar doubt may be 
raised with respect to Professor Barraclough’s judgment on 
Frederick II. On the one hand, he may seem to under-estimate the 
continuity of imperial policy between Frederick I and his grandson ; 
on the other hand, it may be doubted whether the latter actually 
destroyed ‘“‘all hope of a monarchy with independent powers 
strong enough to assert superiority over the princes” (p. 237) 
by his concessions to them. 


That the strengthening of the monarchy was a “healthy” 
development for Germany, and that its failure to prevail was at the 
root of the main problems of that country, is one of the book’s 
principal theses. Unfortunately, this view sometimes seems to 
prevent Professor Barraclough from doing full justice to the positive 
achievements of German particularism ; thus, only scant attention 
is paid to the contribution of the towns to the development of 
medieval Germany. This applies also to the account of modern 
Germany history, where Professor Barraclough follows further some 
of the trends discussed in the medieval part of the work. This 
rapid survey of modern developments makes an_ interesting 
contribution to the discussions on modern Germany, although 
there will be a good deal of disagreement with some of Professor 
Barraclough’s interpretations ; I mention the treatment of Franco- 
German relations and their effects on the development of Germany 
since the late middle ages, and the emphasis on the importance 
of social conflicts for the political evolution since 1848. But 
the main importance of the work lies in its medieval part, and 
it is to this that the student of German history will primarily turn 
for an interesting and instructive account, which is not only, despite 
criticisms, a welcome addition to the existing general works on 
medieval German history, but should also help to stimulate dis- 
cussion on some of the principal problems of that period. 

_ Factors of German History is based on the larger work and is 
intended to provide a summary of its results for the general public. 
It may be mentioned that in this shorter book the narrative is 
more evenly distributed between middle ages and modern times. 


N. RUBINSTEIN. 
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A History of Russia. By GEORGE VERNADSKY. New Haye. 
Yale University Press, and London: Cumberlege, 197 
(Second edition, revised). xiv +518 pp. (maps). $2.75. 16 

This History of Russia by George Vernadsky, Research Associate 
in History in Yale University, is a new revised edition of a book 
first published in May, 1929, and revised in August, 1930, The 
first edition gave a survey of Russian history from its beginnings 
to 1927, while the revised edition added a chapter continuing the 
story to 1929. For the present edition, which first appeared jin 

May, 1944, Professor Vernadsky has rewritten the chapters on 

developments in Russia since the November revolution in 1917 

and has taken the story to the end of 1943. He has also completely 

revised chapter I on “ The Origins of the Russian State ” in order 
to include new evidence and particularly the fruits of researches 
undertaken for his recent book, Ancient Russia. 


The revision and expansion of the chapters on Soviet Russia 
for the present edition have increased the disproportion between the 
main sections of the book which constituted a serious structural 
weakness in earlier editions. Even the first edition allotted only 
two-thirds of its space to the twenty-five centuries from the coming 
of the Scythians to the collapse of the Romanovs, and the remaining 
third to developments between 1917 and 1929. The present edition 
increases this disproportion by devoting no less than 263 out of 
its 494 pp. to the twenty-six years between 1917 and 1943. The 
result is that the book now falls even more clearly than before into 
two distinct halves, each differently treated: the first half is a 
suggestive and stimulating bird’s-eye view of Russian history 
before the Bolshevik revolution, while the second is much more a 
pedestrian account of the development of Soviet Russia from 1917 
to 1943. Even the chapters on the Soviet period increase in detail 
as they near the present day. For example, the concluding chapter 
covering the first four years of the second World War occupies as 
much space as the chapters on the hardly less eventful years between 
1928 and 1939, and nearly as much as the five chapters on the history 
of Russia from its beginnings to the end of the sixteenth century. 
This method of writing inevitably distorts the historical perspective, 
and when another revision of the book is needed Professor Vernadsky 
ought to consider whether it would not be best to expand the first 
half and depict the Soviet period in the same broad strokes as 
earlier periods. This would allow him to reserve a detailed account 


of the Soviet period of Russian history for a second and separate 
volume. 


In spite of its structural weakness the book has many merits to 
account for its general popularity. Its ‘‘ Eurasian” approach to 
Russian history is a stimulating change from the normal 
‘‘ European ” approach, though students should be cautious about 
some of the implications. It also pays more attention to cultural 
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developments than is usual in a general history of this size. The 

on the Soviet period, which will in places offend extremists 
of both left and right, sometimes betray the emotions of the days 
in which they were written. One of their chief faults is their 
failure to give an adequate account of Bolshevik ideology and their 
tendency to minimise its importance in moulding Soviet policy. 


G. H. Bolsover. 


Edward of Carnarvon, 1284-1307. By HtLpA JOHNSTONE. 
Manchester University Press. 1946. xii + 146 pp. 14s. 


This little book is a permanent addition to the historical literature 
on Edward II. Professor Johnstone has set out to discover how far 
Edward’s contacts and experiences, in the period before his accession 
to the throne, were likely to fit him or unfit him to approach His 
duties as a king in good heart and with hope of success. Perhaps 
there is no historian more capable of handling this difficult but 
intriguing theme. 

One important problem is that of the influence of Edward I upon 
hisson. Professor Johnstone believes the influence was unfortunate, 
The father was dominating and irascible; the son was probably 

This thesis is both modern and attractive but the evidence 
for it seems to be inconclusive. There are some instances of acute 
friction ; on the other hand, Edward of Carnarvon seems to have 
been a dutiful son, full of the proper sentiments (p. 100). Whether 
or not there was any real affection between father and son must 
remain a matter of doubt. Another problem is the influence of 
Edward’s early experiences on his character. It is suggested that 
Edward’s lack of early successes may have helped to unfit him for 
kingship. The evidence for this is perhaps similarly inconclusive. 
It is worth recalling that early misfortunes did not prevent great 
achievements by Edward I. These two examples may suggest the 
nature of some of the questions asked in the volume, and also, 
8 the difficulty of answering them on the evidence at hand. 

ut what evidence there is has been presented with judgment and 
restraint. 

Some readers may wish that Professor Johnstone had given a 
little less space to these problems and a little more to the political 
events of Edward’s minority. The young prince not only lived 
through striking experiences ; he also witnessed a deterioration of 
the relations between Edward I and his subjects. This helped to 
create the problems confronting him on his own accession to the 
throne. Not the least of these problems was that of the baronial 
attitude at the time of his coronation. Here, if we want “ some 
clues towards the explanation of his later policy and outlook ”, is 
me direction in which we might reasonably look. 

There is much of great value in this book about the organization of 
Prince Edward’s household, about his creation as Prince of Wales 
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and about the importance of his marriage in the diplomatic histor 
of the time. Professor Johnstone adds some very illuminat; 
details to our knowledge of the Scottish wars. These incident) 
discussions are a valuable feature of the volume. The 
which have been used are impressive. It must have cost a good deal 
of scholarly self-sacrifice to set forth the results of so much researc 
in so little space. Altogether, this is a work of lasting value. Itis, 
pity that Edward II did not do more as a youth to deserve such , 
biographer. Perhaps it is also a pity, under the circumstanos 
that the biography is not a little wider still in its scope. 
B. WILkrnsox, 


The Ancient Free Grammar School of Skipton im Craven: a study 
im local history. By A. M. Gippon. London:  Liverpo 
University Press: Hodder and Stoughton. 1947. 158 Pp. 
(illus.). 10s. 6d. 


Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Socidy, 


Vol. Ivii., (1943-4). Manchester. 1946. viii + 208 pp, 
(illus.). 


The Register of Daniel Rough, Common Clerk of Romney, 1353-80, 
Edit. by K. M. ELtsaABETH Murray. Kent Archeological 
Society, Records Branch, Vol. xvi. 1945. Ixxxvi + 316 pp, 
(frontis.). 

It is a matter for congratulation that despite all the difficulties 
of war and peace there is still a small output of works on local 
history. This output, like Gaul, is divided into three parts; the 
edition of texts, the issue of short papers and notes, and the publica- 
tion of monographs. Each of the three types is represented in the 
books listed above. 

Let us say at once that each is of considerable value to the local 
historians of the areas with which it deals. But that is not all 
Local history is no longer regarded as the preserve of the local 
antiquary. We are beginning to realize that the detailed study ofa 
locality or local institution can often serve as a most valuable check 
on the generalizations of the historian. Thus anyone interested in 
the history of education would be well advised to read Mr. Gibbon’s 
work. He may not be interested in Skipton, but from this picture 
of the development of a small country grammar school he will leam 
much. True he must be wary of applying the entire story of 
Ermystead’s foundation to other institutions; few schools, 
fortunately, had so complicated a system of choosing the head- 
master, but the story of the school does help to an understanding of 
the story of English education. From time to time Mr. Gibbon 
breaks off to look at the general history of Skipton and of England, 
and here he lays himself open to some criticism. f 

A reader who has no local connections will probably ask himself 
two questions if he reads the volume of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
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logical Society’s Transactions. They are—whether it con- 
tains anything of general interest, or anything which might be done 
for a county in which he is interested. Judged by this test, this 
jubilee volume comes out well. Mr. Jarvis’ article on the reactions 
of Cheshire to the ‘‘ Forty-Five ’’ and Mr. MacNulty’s on the reform 
of the Cistercians in 1335 are both valuable contributions to know- 
, and every ecclesiologist would welcome a gazetteer of his 
county churches on the lines of that for Cheshire by Mr. Crossley. 
Our guide books and county histories are too apt to ignore post- 
medieval churches. 


The Register of Daniel Rough, so competently edited by Miss 
Murray, is a type of work that turns up occasionally in the archives 
ofa borough. Rough, who was town clerk, began in 1353 (was it a 
case of a “new broom ”’ ?) to compile a register of the more im- 
portant municipal records. He copies the local custumary and 
some charters, and transcribes deeds enrolled and cases heard by the 
mayor and jurats, whilst correspondence with the lord warden and 
other towns, notes of elections both of representatives to parliament 
and bailiffs at Yarmouth fair, all find a place in his earlier pages. 
But he grows lazy and for the last few years in content to copy a 
few deeds or the election of the fair bailiffs for each year. Rough 
was not a full-time official. He seems to have had other irons in 
the fire; one suspects that most medieval town clerks had. This 
leads to the second part of his register which consists of a large 
number of precedents of various types of legal document, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, and of instructions as to the making up and 
auditing of manorial accounts. This section is of very great value 
toany student of medieval history. We are badly off for a formula 
book of private documents and Rough goes a long way towards 
bridging the gap. The Kent Archeological Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the production of the work. It is a pleasure to 
handle so well printed a book in these days of austerity, and the 
editing is every whit as good as the format. F. W. Brooks. 


Philip of Spain and the Netherlands. By Crectt JoHN Capovux. 
im and Redhill : Lutterworth Press. 1947. xv -+ 251 pp. 


The Great Duke of Alba as a Public Servant. By THE DUKE oF 
BERWICK AND ALBA. London: Oxford University Press. 
1947, 33 pp. 2s. 


The worst that can be said about Dr. Cadoux’s essay is that it is 
not what it professes to be, ‘an essay on moral judgments in 
history ”; for Dr. Cadoux did not possess the chief qualification 
required for such an essay—detachment. I knew him, if but 
slightly, because he used now and then to sit opposite me at a desk 
in the Bodleian. He had a charming manner and a modest, 
attractive way of conversing and arguing. But I soon realised his 
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national and religious limitations when, one day, discussing byl. 
fights, as he had insisted on the “ cruelty ” of a “‘ sport ” which ix 
not a sport and is not more cruel than many forms of sport, I asked 
him if he had ever studied the window of a fishing-tackle merchant 
in St. James’s, and he retorted that fish are cold-blooded animals | 

In this book, instead of concentrating on his subject in itself 
Philip and the Netherlands, he devotes an inordinate amount of 
space to Dr. Walsh, who is a kind of Dr. Cadoux on the Catholic 
watershed of history, his opposite number, so to speak. We should 
be more convinced of Dr. Cadoux’s ardour for moral judgments 
if he did not screen his own side as anxiously as he does ; but even 
we who condemn without reserve the political and religious tyranny 
of Philip II in the Netherlands, must find it lacking in historical 
sense to call him an “ assassin” while hedging with excuses and 
extenuations any concession telling against Elizabeth, Cromwell or 
William of Orange. Here are two examples of Dr. Cadouy’ 
“ history”. 

“ Thus, granting for the sake of argument, that he did not, in point of 
fact, contrive the deaths of Elizabeth his wife and Carlos his son, we 
may well ask the question, ‘Is nothing whatever as to his views on 
assassination to be inferred from the fact that his contemporary William 
of Orange thought it wise, in a document laid before the eyes of the 
world, to charge him with murdering them?’ William’s alleged spite 
or savagery in making the charges is on this precise issue not to the point, 
The fact that even false charges were made under such circumstances, 
while it does not make them true, is—in view of other things known 
about Philip—not without its significance for history.” 

““ Whatever may have been the personal practice of William of Orange, 
for instance, it may safely be said that the Dutch were, on the whole, 
far more truthful and straightforward in their diplomacy than were the 
Spanish and Italians.” 

No historian would give to fortune hostages as general as these, 
Dr. Cadoux is not an historian but a Protestant apologist ; and itis 
curious to find him objecting against views held by Dutchmen such 
as Professor Renier and Dr. Geyl, on the ground that they are not 
unfavourable enough to Spain. 

The booklet on The Great Duke of Alba, published by the present 
duke, is an interesting sketch on one of the mightiest figures of 
the sixteenth century. The duke does not claim that his great 
ancestor dealt leniently with the Flemings. He is the President 
of the Spanish Academy of History; and Spain, whatever her 
faults, has this one quality: her historians are objective. Anyone 
who cares to know the worst about the Great Duke (for he was great), 
need not read the Belgians, the Dutch, or Dr. Cadoux : he can read 
it all in Lafuente or Altamira. { 

It is a pity that books such as Dr. Cadoux’s should keep alive the 
controversial aspect, indeed, the religious-war aspect, of history. 
Dutchmen such as Renier and Geyl, Belgians such as Pirenne, had 
shown the way towards an objective view of events. But no: 
Philip must be the Devil, and William must be the Hero—and 
what a film could one make of it all ! S. DE MADARIAGA. 
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The Development of the Legislative Council, 1606-1945. By MARTIN 
Wicut. (Studies in Colonial Legislature. Edited by M. 
Perham. Vol. i.). London: Faber and Faber. 1946. 187 pp. 


10s. 6d. 


The Gold Coast Legislative Council. By MARTIN WIGHT. (Studies in 
Colonial Legislature. Edited by M. Perham. Vol. ii.). London: 
Faber and Faber. 1947. 285 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The appearance of this series of Studies in Colonial Legislatures 
sa symptom of the increased interest being taken in the colonial 
empire during the last twenty years ; and it is good to see that 

ors in the rich fields of colonial history are no longer con- 
tent to wash the river gravels but are beginning to dig for the deeper 


lodes. 

Mr. Wight’s first volume is a general history of the development 
of the legislative council ; and not of the legislative council alone 
but of the office of the governor and of his executive council, so 
that it approaches at times the status of a general constitutional 
history of the crown colony system. Mr. Wight traces the develop- 
ment of the representative system, and describes what he calls the 
two themes of the growth of the elected representation and the 

wth of native representation, with their respective problems, 
that of the official majority and that of applying the elective principle 
to plural societies. One weighty chapter describes the modern 
cown colony constitution of the legislature and the executive 
council, and the uneasy partnership of the governor, the unofficial 
members of council, and the secretary of state. The appendices 
contain a useful summary of facts: though such is the speed 
nowadays of constitutional change that many of them will rapidly 
become out of date. 


In his book on the Gold Coast legislative council Mr. Wight gives 
an amazingly thorough and accurate description of the recent con- 
stitutional history of that progressive territory, beginning his story 
after a brief prologue) with the new constitution of 1925. I call 
it amazing because Mr. Wight has never visited the country ; but 
ithe does not himself know the country, he has had wise and helpful 
advisers who do. It is particularly in his chapter on the working 
of the council, and in his survey of the forces and the personalities 
inmodern Gold Coast politics, that Mr. Wight shows his remarkable 
imaginative skill in making sound information compensate for the 
absence of personal experience. 


_ Itisan inevitable weakness in the Gold Coast book that it appeared 
i time to print the new constitution of 1946 as an appendix, but 
not in time to give any account of its working. The abolition of 
the official majority is so drastic a change that Mr. Wight’s des- 
cniption of the 1925 constitution loses its topical interest. If Mr. 
Wight had written ten years later and had been able to give a similar 
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description of the working of the 1946 constitution, his book wou 
have been still more valuable. 

Both books give the impression of being too drastically com. 
pressed, particularly when Mr. Wight, having stated his facts 
wishes to discuss them. They are not always easy reading. It js 
to be regretted that by an oversight the colonial education seryig 
is omitted from the list of unified colonial services on page 55 of 
the first book. The list of unified services, as Mr. Wight says, 
suggests the range of modern colonial administration ; and educa. 
tion schemes occupy nowadays much of the attention of colonial 
governments. W. E. F. Warp. 


Bolivar and the Independence of Spanish America. By J. B. Trenp, 
(Teach Yourself History Library). London: English Uni- 
versities Press (Hodder and Stoughton). 1946. xii + 287 pp, 
(maps, frontis.). 5s. 


This is a very welcome member of the Teach Yourself History 
series. Our ignorance of Latin America is profound and disastrous; 
our efforts to remedy it do not bear comparison with the activity 
of the United States or even of pre-war Germany in promoting 
Latin American studies. - No one can read this interesting book 
and fail to learn much about its immediate subject and South 
America in general. Professor Trend’s task has not been easy, 
as he himself remarks, and it is to be doubted whether it is possible 
to combine an account of Bolfvar’s agitated career with an analysis 
of his thought in a single chronological statement without losing 
the proportions necessary in each case for conveying a clear picture, 
The author is undoubtedly most successful in chapter VII, where 
he gives an excellent account of the meeting of Bolivar and San 
Martin at Guayaquil, bringing out admirably all that was involved 
in that momentous encounter, and succeeding in being fair to each 
of the protagonists—an unusual achievement. The chapter on 
political thought is a summary of the main documents, but there 
is not enough analysis or criticism to bring out their significance 
to the uninitiated. Bolfvar’s oratory was part of the man and it 
was necessary to his occasions, but it has to be stringently examined 
in order to get at his underlying thought and to reveal his mis- 
understandings, or at any rate his misrepresentation of some of the 
institutions he discusses, e.g., the place of the crown in British 
constitutional practice. 


We are given rather a hurried account of the ascent of the Andes 
and the campaign culminating in the action at Puente de Boyacé; 
perhaps more could have been made of this, in some ways the most 
significant period in Bolfvar’s life. The last two chapters give us 
a most sympathetic account of the closing years and the failure 
Bolivar felt his life’s work to have been, though the remarks on 
conservatives and liberals on pp. 235 and 241 are hardly compre- 
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. Professor Trend takes a sceptical, if not a cynical, view 
of Bolivar’s religious faith, but there is more to be said than he 
dlows in favour of Bolivar’s sincerity in his profession of 

The early pages on the Spanish colonies and on the Paris Bolfvar 
jnew are not uninteresting, at times even diverting, but they are 
occasionally somewhat irrelevant—indeed, the author has the 
keenest sense of surface qualities, which is a most valuable gift, 
put exercised sometimes at the expense of clear definition of the 
fundamental issues under discussion. The Spanish Republic 
is certainly Professor Trend’s King Charles’s Head, and one gets 
alittle tired of encountering it so long before its time. Neverthe- 
iss, this is a useful introduction to its subject, and an appendix 
ives an excellent select bibliography with useful comments. 
Twosmall corrections : pardo is a mulatto, not a mixture of Spaniard 
and Indian (p. 7 and passim); “ south-east” on p. 164 should 
be “south-west”. . EDWARD SARMIENTO. 


Democracy in France: The Third Republic. By Davip THomson. 
(Published for the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 
London: Oxford University Press. 1946. 283 pp. 10s 6d. 


This intelligent and lucid little book will serve as an introduction 
tothe history of France between the two collapses of 1871 and 1940. 
French politics are bewildering to English eyes. Happily, a 
wmative and parliamentary history has been abandoned for a 
methodical analysis of the main points at issue, psychological, 
scial and economic. The “ revolutionary tradition”’, preventing 
the conservative elements from organising themselves politically, 
except in extreme anti-democratic factions; the “social bases”, 
far more complicated in a country of late industrial development 
and in which the middle classes have long played the leading part, 
but with a marked change of balance under the impact of the first 
World War : those are the two themes that Mr. Thomson has most 
secessfully worked out. He replaces them in the peculiar 
atmosphere of the Gallic character, its individualism, its logical 
spirations. He might have added worst weaknesses, such as the 
lve for gestures of no practical consequences, and a tendency to 
take symbols for real issues (the main task of town councils being, 
for instance, to rename streets according to their political creed). 
The anti-clerical struggle of the late 90’s, which loomed so largely 
on the future grouping of parties, has been replaced in true perspec- 
te; inevitable as it was, it has given prominence to a side-issue, 
tot unlike the Irish problem here. French radicals were thus 
oo from tackling the social unrest of the years preceding 


Pethaps too much space has been given to the story of the birth 
ofthe Third Republic and the drafting of its constitutional laws, 
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and not enough to later cross-currents, especially those of 1918-19 
This is understandable, the later problems having been ex 
so far, by essayists more than by historians. Mr. Thomson hy 
even managed to explain foreign policy and colonial enterprisy 
In short, the lay reader will get an all-round view of a very comple 
story and wish for more detailed reading, which was exactly th 
author’s aim. 

The last chapter carries the story through the Vichy reg; 
(with which he was of necessity less acquainted) to the difficuk 
birth of the Fourth Republic. In 1946, he looked forward to a 
ascendancy of the progressive elements, an overhaul of politica 
institutions, and sweeping social reforms on the basis of th 
socialist-inspired programme of the C.N.R. This makes melancholy 
reading (the reviewer having only himself to blame for the delay), 
Is there now any choice left other than that between a Popular 
Republic on the eastern pattern, and a military dictatorship 
modelled on South America or even Spain ? 


E. PErrroy, 


La Faillite de la Paix, 1918-1939. By Maurice Bavnont, 
(Peuples et Civilisations, edit. L. HALPHEN and Pu. Sacnac, 
t.xx.). Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1945. 816pp. 


The final volume of Peuples et Civilisations is fully worthy of 
the best large-scale survey of history now available. Professor 
Baumont won our confidence in the eighteenth volume, which 
covered the years from the Congress of Berlin in 1878 to the signing 
of the Anglo-French treaty in 1904. But a study of the inter-war 
years is a far more difficult task, partly because the archives are 
only beginning to reveal their secrets, partly because many of the 
forces he describes need time to work themselves out before a 
confident judgment can be pronounced. Yet the author is clearly 
equal to his task. Though he supplies no fresh information, he 
has mastered the published material, and the generous bibliographies 
form one of the most welcome features of the work. Though quite 
at home in the political and cultural field, he writes with special 
authority on economic affairs. 

The story is depressing, and he makes no attempt to hide his 
disappointment. Military victory was complete and hopes of a 
better world were high, more perhaps in the British Empire and 
the United States than in France, where Clemenceau, Pére la Victoire, 
cherished no illusions. Whose fault was it that things went 
wrong, that confusion, inflation, insecurity prevailed ? The author 
replies that the peace-makers were confronted by an impossible 
task. The Treaty of Versailles was bound to be imperfect, but the 
feeble execution of its terms made the situation worse. In Germany 

1 Président du Cabinet (p. 96) is a small slip for Président du Conseil ; 


and the successive governments of 1877-1887 were by no means predominantly 
radical (p. 102). 
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the Weimar régime was merely a democratic fagade for the 
rebuilding of the Reichswehr by General von Seeckt. In England 
Lloyd George “flirted with the vanquished foe”. In France 
gifishness, short-sightedness, mounting debt, the falling franc, 
following the terrible loss of young life in the war, filled the nation 
with discouragement. The Locarno Pact brought a feeble flicker 
of hope, but the sunshine was brief and with the dawn of the ’thirties 
the Versailles system was cracking in all directions. In France, 
Clemenceau, Poincaré and Foch passed away,. leaving no worthy 
successors. In England, Baldwin, a likeable Tory Democrat, 
shut his eyes to the turmoil abroad. Marxist Russia, Fascist Italy, 
and Imperialist Japan were growing in strength, and Hitler was 
openly preparing for war. In sentences which might be quotations 
from Mr. Churchill the author speaks of ‘‘ the astonishing passivity 
and universal blindness of the victors”. There was no real peace, 
only a brief truce while the late combatants recovered their breath. 
The Maginot line symbolised the purely defensive mentality of 
France, and the whole inter-war era was one of intellectual and moral 
bankruptcy. The League of Nations was useful in minor disputes, 
weless in large ones. 

After this grim and almost despairing picture of a world in chaos 
it is some relief to turn to the section, filling 150 pp., entitled 
“L’Evolution Matérielle et Spirituelle”’, a careful study of political, 
religious, philosophical, literary and social movements. English 
readers will be particularly glad to learn the author’s views on the 
famous French novelists and thinkers whose writings are today 
in all hands. 

G. P. Goocn. 


The Growth of German Historicism. By FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOSI. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Ser. Ixii, No. 2). Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1944. 101 pp. $1.25. 


Rimische Erinnerungen : Nebst ergainzenden Briefen und Akten- 
stiicken. By THEODOR VON SICKEL. Edit. LEO SANTIFALLER. 
Vienna : Universumverlagsgesellschaft. 1947, viii + 512 pp. 
(frontis.). Sch. 36. 


Dr. Engel-Janosi has written a thoughtful, stimulating little 
book. His concern is not with the history of historical writing— 
a conceived and written by Fueter, J. W. Thompson or Gooch— 
but with the growth of historical thought ; and the present chapters 
on the “‘ thought-world ”’ of ten German historical thinkers of the 
mneteenth century are intended not as a separate study, but as 
part of a wider investigation, which it is his intention to supplement 
by similar studies on French historians. This is, therefore, not one 
of those books which examine German historians, from Herder on, 
with a myopic eye for the germs of all sorts of modern ills ; on the 
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contrary, Dr. Engel-Janosi’s approach is refreshingly free from 
prejudices and preconceptions, and his definition of “ German” 
is wide enough to include Marx and Burckhardt as well as Niebuhr 
and Ranke. Moreover, he does not make the mistake of confinj 
himself to professional historians, however eminent or notorious— 
Treitschke, for example, is excluded because he “ made no cop. 
tribution to the trends”’ with which the author is concerned— 
realising that it is more important to investigate the influence on 
the modes of historical thinking of such men as Hegel, Goethe and 
Schopenhauer. 

In its broadest terms Dr. Engel-Janosi’s book may be described 
as a study of the impact of Romanticism on German historical 
thought; the point from which development begins is the 
Enlightenment, and the author breaks off with Nietzsche's radical 
attack on current historical conceptions in 1874 which he regards 
as the end of an epoch. Within this period, three basic problems 
are taken as guiding lines, and the attitude of the different 
historians and schools is examined in the light of them. The first 
is that of historical development, broadened and deepened by 
nineteenth-century thinkers, by comparison with the positivistic 
and optimistic views of writers of the Enlightenment ; the second 
concerns the importance of individuality in history ; the third is 
that of success as a historical criterion, a criterion which grew in 
importance in association with nationalist trends. Nevertheless, 
as Dr. Engel-Janosi emphasises, the ‘international and super- 
national trends”’ of the Enlightenment persisted and cannot be 
ignored when we come “to explain the mind of a Marx or of a 
Burckhardt”. Dr. Engel-Janosi is well aware of the stature of 
Marx’s mind, and what he has to say of him is temperate and fair; 
but for him it is with Jakob Burckhardt, rather than Marx or Ranke, 
that nineteenth-century “‘ historicism reached its acme’’. 

If Dr. Engel-Janosi’s essay widens the range of the study of 
nineteenth-century historiography in one direction, Professor 
Santifaller’s volume does so in another. Theodor von Sickel has 
found little recognition in the standard books on historiography, 
and yet his influence over the development of historical studies 
was profound. Born in 1826, he gained admission in 1850 to the 
Ecole des Chartes in Paris, and six years later he took up a post at 
the new Austrian Institute of Historical Research, founded in 1854, 
of which he became director in 1869. On the opening of the 
Vatican Archives by Pope Leo XIII in 1879, Sickel immediately 
perceived the need for planned investigation of the immense new 
field, and the result was the setting up of the Austrian Historical 
Institute in Rome in 1881. In 1891 Sickel resigned his appoint- 
ments in Vienna and migrated to Rome, as head of the Roman 
Institute, where he remained until 1901. The Roman Reminiscences, 
which Professor Santifaller has now edited and published, throw 
manifold light on the first great decade of intense Roman activity, 
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when Leo XIII’s far-sighted action seemed to have opened up a new 
hase in European scholarship. We see the necessary planning 
and organisation of research, the difficulties of a formal and political 
nature to be overcome ; in the reports sent to Sickel we can follow, 
almost day by day, the great discoveries vouchsafed to that 

tion ; we are placed in the centre of the world of international 
scholarship which Rome immediately became, and meet the leading 
gholars of the generation. English readers will be particularly 
interested in the new light on the Ddllinger-Acton circle, and in 
ickel’s account of his meeting with Acton, from whom a new letter 
is printed (p. 251). But this volume, as Professor Santifaller 
pints out (p. 8), has an importance independent of all such 
incidental information. We possess many histories of historical 
writing, but so far no history of historical research; yet of the 
two it was precisely the latter that was characteristic of the new era 
of history inaugurated in 1879. When this important chapter 
comes to be written, Theodor von Sickel will loom large, and his 
Reminiscences will provide invaluable source material; for it was 
Sickel who, developing on original lines the discipline taught at the 
Ecole des Chartes, laid the foundations of the modern study of records 
and charters, and it was Sickel, too, who himself or through his 
pupils plotted out the main lines of future historical investigation. 
Such major undertakings, for example, as the publication of the 
sxteenth-century reports of the papal nuncios, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1897, or the scheme of Sickel’s pupil, Paul 
Kehr, for assembling all papal bulls down to 1198, have determined, 
far more than is commonly realised, the direction and course of 
modern historical study. 


Whoever wishes to trace the genesis of these plans and projects, 
and their impact on the historical world, will turn to Professor 
Santifaller’s volume. Of his editorial work it is sufficient to say 
that it is carried out with extreme care and piety. Sickel’s own 
reminiscences are completed by an edition of his reports and 
comespondence which extends over 300 pp., and _ biographical 
tetails have been appended for over a thousand personalities of 
the ecclesiastical, political and scholarly world of the late nineteenth 
cntury. Thus the edition is itself a repertorium, on which no 
ro has been spared, and will prove invaluable in that capacity 
one, 
G. BARRACLOUGH. 





SHORT NOTICES 


An earlier work by Dr. Alexander Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis 
proved his competence as an Assyriologist and an Old Testamen 
scholar ; this present work (The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testamey 
Parallels, Univ. of Chicago Press and Cambridge Univ. Pres 
1946, 10 + 269 pp., 20s.) also is very good. The epic has been 
known since 1873 when George Smith published such fragments 
of it as had been recovered from the ruins of Nineveh. Since then 
new material has come from Mesopotamia and Hattusha, the 
ancient Hittite capital, and what we have now is a story whos 
history is older than writing and its appeal wider than purely 
religious interest. The epic is really a salad of themes, some of 
which are said to be present in the folk lore of the Pacific. Like 
Odysseus, of whom Gilgamesh is a Mesopotamian variety, the hero 
of the epic journeyed much and endured much. His historical 
home was Uruk in Lower Mesopotamia where, according to an ancient 
king list, he reigned for one hundred and twenty-six years. But 
even so long a time did not satisfy him, for the epic shows him asa 
man who did not want to die, and sought from Utnapishtim, the 
Mesopotamian Noah, the secret of immortality. How nearly he 
succeeded is told in the epic. The two themes which have long 
exercised Old Testament students are the story of the Flood and 
the excursions on immortality and the afterlife. Dr. Heidel 
concludes, rightly, that the differences between the Old Testament 
and the Mesopotamian traditions are so fundamental that at 
present no historical relationship between them can be established. 
The translation has not the life and fire of Dr. Campbell Thompson's 
translation (1930), and the scruple which has led the author to 
engage a Latinist to render certain passages in Latin may, to some, 
appear as an excess of refinement. The general reader will gain 
much from this book, and the specialist will gain even more. Itis 
good to have the cuneiform material and the relevant bibliographical 
details so conveniently presented. T. F, 


Of recent years the study of Augustine’s dialogues has been 
vigorously pursued: they have been compared with the account 
of his intellectual development given later in the Confessions, 
and it has been urged that that account is inconsistent with the 
thought of the dialogues. In the latter, it is said, Augustine is still 
a Neoplatonist ; he does not write as a Christian convert. Others 
have denied the contradiction. To many students of Augustines 
thought it is this discussion which gives to the De Beata Vita its 
special interest. Augustine’s concern with philosophy and spect- 
lation was always primarily practical, and the search for happiness, 
for beatitude and peace of mind is never for a him a purely academic 
exercise. The De Beata Vita provides a good approach to 
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Augustine : it is with some pages on that dialogue that Etienne 
Gilson begins his Introduction a l’Etude de Saint Augustin (2nd edn., 
Paris, Vrin, 1943). Dr. Ruth Allison Brown’s book (S. Aureli 
Augustine De Beata Vita, a translation with an introduction and 
commentary, [The Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, 
yol. 72], Washington, The Catholic University of America, 1944, 
xvii + 193 pp.) 1s a’ dissertation ‘‘ presented in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy ”’ 
ted by the Catholic University of America. It contains 
the text of the dialogue together with an English translation, 
an introduction (pp. 1-59) and a commentary. To a reviewer 
some questions suggest themselves: are students of the Catholic 
University under an obligation to print and publish their theses ? 
If they are under such an obligation, ought they not to be given 
more adequate supervision in the preparation of their work 
for publication ? Thus one doubts whether it was necessary to 
print yet another translation of the dialogue after the versions of 
J. Hessen (1923), B. Neri (1930), J. A. van Lieshout (1930), 
F. Tourscher (1937), R. Jolivet (1939) and L. Schopp (1939), 
the more so since Dr. Brown’s translation is unsatisfactory (cf. 
Journal of Roman Studies 36 (1946), p. 234]. To write a com- 
mentary is admittedly a difficult task, and in composing a com- 
mentary a student might well look for fuller guidance than is 
evidenced by this dissertation ; some notes seem to be unnecessary 
and others insufficient. To expect the publication of a thesis which 
has been inadequately supervised is neither fair to the student 
nor is it to the credit of the University. Much industry has been 
spent on the book, but it must be confessed that the result is 
disappointing : thus, for example, a discussion of the course of the 
argument of the dialogue would have been of greater service than the 
skeleton analysis given in the introduction. It was unfortunate 
that Dr. Brown could not consult E. B. J. Postma, Augustinus 
De Beata Vita (Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1946, pp. 274) and 
P, J. Couvée, Vita Beata en Vita Aeterna (Baarn, Drukkerij 
Hollandia, 1947, pp. 272)—both were published after the appearance 
of her book. N. H. B. 


Cassiodorus, it may be surmised, is most generally known to 
students through Thomas Hodgkin’s translation of the Variae, 
those portentously euphuistic documents which were composed 
on behalf of Theodoric, the Gothic ruler of Italy. But there is 
another, a more human Cassiodorus known to readers of George 
Gissing’s delightful book, By the Ionian Sea, and also, it may be, 
through E. K. Rand’s Founders of the Middle Ages. From the 
service of the state Cassiodorus turned to the service of the brothers 
in the monastery of the Fishponds which he had founded on his 
ancestral property, and to get the picture of this later Cassiodorus 
one must turn to the instructions which he compiled for his monks, 
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the Institutiones of which in 1937 Professor Mynors gave ys, 

critical text. It is this work which Dr. L. W. Jones has translated 

[An Introduction to Divine and Human Readings by Cassiodongs 

Senator, translated with an Introduction and Notes by L. W. Jones 

(Records of Civilisation—Sources and Studies, ed. A. P. Ryans 

No. 40), Columbia University Press, 1946, xvii + 233 pp). 

When his version is carefully checked upon the text of Profess 
Mynors one may desire to correct it here and there, but for this 
translation, for the long introduction (pp. 3-64) and the bibliography, 
the student has every reason to be grateful. What will be regretted 
is that Dr. Jones did not make his own index ; it is difficult to se 
on what principle the index has been compiled, and it is unfortunate 
that it cannot be relied upon. All that a reviewer in this place 
needs to suggest is that readers should not be repelled by memories 
of the boredom induced by the Variae, for in the Institutiongs, 
especially in the first of the two books into which the work js 
divided, you are given a fascinating picture of the enthusiasm 
of Cassiodorus as a teacher, and one remembers Pierre Courcell’s 
recent study (in his book Les Lettres grecques en Occident de 
Macrobe a Cassiodore, Paris, Boccard, 1943) of the effort of 
Cassiodorus to render Greek commentaries upon the Scriptures 
and Greek literary science accessible in Latin translations to the 
Christians of the West. Thus Cassiodorus hopes to secure manv- 
scripts from Africa, blank pages are to be left at the end of the bound 
book to make room for later additions to the monastic library, 
a collection of model bindings is got together so that the book may 
be suitably clad. And always right on into his extreme old age 
there lives his untiring interest alike in the scriptures and in the 
methods of literary criticism. It would be a pity to miss this 
handbook of a pioneer as he sets forth his conception of the ascetic 
life, and standing on the threshold of the Middle Age formulates 


an ideal which was to exercise a potent influence on later 
generations. N. H. B. 


In his inaugural lecture [The Dawn of Humanism in Italy. 
(University College of London Inaugural Lecture), London, 
H. K. Lewis, ii + 24 pp., 2s. 6d.] Professor R. Weiss tries to 
prove two points. “ Firstly” he says “ I have tried to show that 
Italian humanism was already in existence before Petrarch and 
Boccaccio were born. Secondly, that this early humanism was not 
the result either of a reaction against an aspect of philosophical 
speculation or of a conscious desire for a renovatio studiorum and 
hopes of a golden age, but that it was a spontaneous development 
of classical studies as pursued during the later middle ages”. He 
successfully establishes these points, as far as that can be done ina 
lecture, and he also makes the interesting suggestion that the 
lawyers, who had remained in touch with Roman law, played an 
important part in the development of Italian humanism. Humanism, 
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however, is not merely a revival of classical studies. In several 
Professor Weiss seems to imply that the humanist elements 
can be clearly distinguished from the prevailing medieval spirit. 
Some of his early humanists are critical scholars, others stress the 
rile of the individual in history, and others again model their 
style along classical lines. Does all this add up to a new attitude 
to life? It may be doubted. The attempt to discover ever 
earlier manifestations of the Renaissance may eventually destroy 
the very concept of the Renaissance; a concept, surely, which 
springs from historical reality. Perhaps we may expect the 
answers to some of these questions from the forthcoming works of 
Professor Weiss himself, who has done much, in this lecture, to 
stimulate them. W. S. 


Postman’s Horn, by Arthur Bryant (London: Home and Van 
Thal, 1946, 319 pp., 15s.) is a revised edition of a book first 
published in 1936. It is a collection of seventeenth-century letters, 
ranging from 1655 to about 1700. Its purpose is to give those who 
have little time for wide acquaintance with the domestic corres- 

mdence of the seventeenth century a glimpse of the ‘‘ modes of 
thought and behaviour of a vanished society ”’ revealed in private 
letters about the ordinary day-to-day business of living. In his 
introduction Mr. Bryant rightly emphasizes the value of studying 
these things. They are precious knowledge in themselves, and they 
form the deep background against which the characters and public 
ideals and actions of men develop, and by which they are informed. 
The letters chosen, then, deal with the ordinary affairs of human 
lfe—marriage, management of family and household, friendship, 
diversion, death, consolation. They are drawn from many sources. 
Most have already been printed, but some of the most interesting 
are Verney letters hitherto only partly printed, and forty-two 
letters from the manuscripts of the Cheshire family of Shakerley. 
They are grouped according to subject matter, beginning with 
nursery and school, and moving on through life, through such topics 
a courtship, women’s business and men of the world, to growing 
dd, and disease, death and burial. Subtitles are frequently drawn 
from the letters : “‘ The Corrosive of a Denial ’’ in courtship, “‘ The 
General Disease of Loving Home’”’. Brief introductions are usually 
—and best—confined to explaining the position in life of the various 
people concerned, and their relationship to each other, leaving the 
letters to speak for themselves. To avoid difficult reading and a 
“false sense of quaintness ’’, Mr. Bryant has consistently substituted 
modern spelling for the wonderful variations of seventeenth century 
spelling, but he has preserved a few delightful examples for us here 
and there in his introductions. The letters are not chosen for 
literary excellence, but all have their charm, intimate, practical in 
outlook, full of tenderness and of courage, enshrining often that 
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ideal of inward steadfastness towards which friendship and Joy 
have their duty—“ that virtue in which we have mutually supporte 
each other ’’, writes John Penruddock to his wife. B.E. J, 


Franco Venturi’s Le origini dell’Enciclopedia (Rome—Florence— 
Milan, Edizioni U., 1946, 165 pp., /. 200) traces the origins of 
the Encyclopédie back to earlier projects discussed in France durj 
the first half of the eighteenth century—‘ one of the many 
utopias "’ of that century. Special attention is paid to Ramsay’ 
scheme, placed, without success, before the Freemasons in 1737, 
It was not until Diderot and d’Alembert were put in charge in 1747, 
after previous failures, of the enlarged French edition of Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, that the real history of the Encyclopédie begins, 
Based originally on the plan to revise and complete the material 
already prepared, the Encyclopédie develops, under its new 
directors, on entirely new lines, in spirit as well as organisation, 
It is the principal merit of this book that it gives a detailed account 
of this process of formation, determined by directors as well as 
collaborators. Of particular interest is the change of attitude 
towards religious questions, after the comparatively moderate 
approach of three of Diderot’s initial collaborators, Yvon, Pestré and 
de Prades. Having greatly contributed “‘ to make the Encyclopédie 
possible, they very soon became tools in the hands of Diderot and 
d’Alembert, and saw their ideas rapidly being destroyed and 
eliminated” (p. 40). The Encyclopédie thus develops into the 
mouthpiece of the philosophes ; as d’Alembert put it in his preface 
to the third volume, it was “ principalement par [esprit 
philosophique que nous tacherons de distinguer ce dictionnaire”. 
But this did not mean agreement on all points, as is well shown by the 
differences of opinion between the two directors—and not only in 
matters of policy. An interesting chapter deals with the back- 
ground of the crisis of 1752, whose immediate origins the author 
finds in the polemic with the Jesuits. The author does not always 
confine himself strictly to the subject, as is shown, for instance, 
by his chapter on Bacon’s influence on Diderot ; he broadens it 
by more general discussions of the philosophical thought of the 
early Encyclopédistes, and in particular, of Diderot and d’Alembert, 
which, although perhaps not always indispensable to the scope of 
this work, add to its value as a contribution to the history of 
enlightenment. N. R. 





The Germans in History, by Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein 
[Columbia University Press, (Oxford University Press), 1945, 
xvi + 584 pp., $5, (33s. 6d.) ] may perhaps better be described as 
a disquisition than as a history. It is concerned with the “ inner 
logic and perennial traits of Occidental history which a current 
pragmatic and agnostic viewpoint fails to recognise’’, is written 
from a point of view described as ‘“ Christian German Ghibelline’, 
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and maintains a steady barrage against “ self-styled experts’, 
“leftist elements’ and “ vocally ‘anti-fascist’ ignoramuses’’. 
Yixed in with all this, however, there is a mass of heavily-annotated 
fact, some of which is useful, particularly for the Briining episode, 
when the author was himself a direct participator in events ; much 
of this, however, appears (to judge from the author's preface) to be 
the contribution of Prince Loewenstein’s colleague, Dr. Volkmar 
Juehisdorff. Thus there is a reasoned and temperate account of 
Bismarck’s career, which is on the whole acceptable. But even 
in the more historical parts of the treatise, the omissions are 
remarkable and tend to distortion. Assuming, for example, that 
the author’s defence of Bismarck is accepted, then it is evidently 
important to explain what happened to lead German policy off 
Bismarck’s path between 1890 and 1914. Yet precisely this section 
jsomitted ; the name of Biilow is nowhere mentioned. Misleading 
also, because highly legalistic, is the analysis of the 1871 and 1919 
constitutions, which blandly assumes that legal paragraphs are 
synonymous with historical realities. And what of the assertion 
(p. 457)—made wholly without supporting authority—that “ it is 
wholly incorrect to pretend that Germany deliberately depreciated 
her currency to cheat foreign and internal creditors”? All in all, 
it must be said that this is a tendentious and unsatisfactory volume, 
and it is a chastening thought that the author has pursued his 
attack on the ‘‘ illusions credulously called ‘ scientific truth’”’ at 
“over thirty universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada”, and persuaded a press as renowned as that of Columbia 
University to sponsor his volume. G. B. 


In these later days, it is not easy for a professor to find something 
at once useful and original to say in his inaugural lecture, but 
Mr. Keith Feiling, newly elected to the Chichele Chair of Modern 
History at Oxford, has been highly successful in solving the problem 
in his effort, now published as The Study of the Modern History 
of Great Britain, 1862-1946 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1947, 
19 pp., 2s.). The Chichele Chair was founded in 1862, and between 
then and 1946 there were only two professors—Montagu Burrows, 
whose life of Lord Hawke may perhaps be regarded as the beginning 
of modern British naval literature, and Sir Charles Oman, learned 
in many fields, but especially distinguished as a military historian. 
After paying tribute to his predecessors, Mr. Feiling, lightly but 
skilfully, compares the state of historical studies at Oxford in 1862, 
in 1906 (when Oman became professor) and at the present time— 
and emerges still an optimist ; ‘‘ where we have changed it has been, 
I feel, for the better, and in directions that were inevitable”. The 
author then passes on to discuss work that remains to be done, the 
method and spirit in which it ought to be done, and (in an inaugural 
lecture, inevitably) the philosophy of history. It would be 
impossible to summarise Mr. Feiling’s closely-packed argument. 
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Every historian ought to study it for its own sake, for the felicito 
examples which illustrate it, and for the memorable obiter digg 
which will delight and often move him as he reads. 

S. H. F, J, 


WwW 

Professor Cyril Falls’ inaugural lecture on The Place of War iy pa 
History. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1947. 20pp. 2s.) woul of the 
be an excellent thing to give to a thoughtful undergraduate There 
preparing an essay, or to a candidate for university scholarship, tor the 
or indeed to any intelligent general reader interested in the cansal illustr: 
factors in human history. His argument, plainly and impressively [J maps, 
stated, is that scholars and teachers, impelled by powerful moral childr 


and political trends in recent times, have reacted too strongly from 
the old-fashioned pre-eminence formerly accorded to mili 

history in school books and general histories, and have now fallen 
into the equally dangerous errors of denying the military factor 
any importance in history, and, consequentially, of leaving the 
study of military history to soldiers and other specialists whose 
works few but soldiers and specialists ever read. Captain Falls 
has no difficulty in showing both the falsity and the danger of this 
habit of mind: without denying the economic factor its usually 
dominant place in human affairs, he reminds us that wars have 
in all ages profoundly influenced men’s lives and destinies, and that 
wars themselves have often been decided by factors which were 
not economic. Urging a closer integration between military 










studies and general history as the only way of restoring the proper T 
balance, he asks political and economic historians to remember 
that war has so often been the extension of policy, and to do the 
historians of war the justice of reading their conclusions on the 
methods and facts which have decided wars, and of taking these 
results into account when they write “‘ general” histories. Mean- I 
while, he calls upon his fellow-specialists in military studies to keep Th 
ever in mind the fact that armies and armadas are, in the last gen 
resort, assemblies of men, and that the factor of human morale is pre 
the decisive element. Captain Falls’ lecture is a plea which every the 
teacher of history, at whatever level, would do well to read and on 
ponder. R. F.°7; : 
0 
SCHOOL TEXTS « 





The Four Freedoms Histories, or The People We Are. By S. A. and 
R. C. Wirxtams. Vol. i (Earliest Times to 1485). London: 
Harrap. 1947. 166 pp. (illus.). 4s. 6d. 

This is a text-book of English history written to show what kind 
of people we are, and what freedoms were gained and lost during 
the middle ages. The book begins with a bird’s-eye view of the 
principal events of the period of which we still have visible evidence. 
When the details are unfolded, many interesting methods of 
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tation are used—how excavation has revealed information 
about lake dwellings, what we can learn from the map of the English 
conquest, how the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is the chief source for 
the Danish invasions. Even the difficult constitutional events of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are described as eye witness 
accounts of three generations. All this is done without distortion 
of the facts and with careful discrimination in the choice of topics. 
There is only one slight error in the whole book—Prince Edward 
jor the Lord Edward, son of Henry III. The volume is very well 
ilustrated with photographs, drawings, plans, beautifully clear 
maps, and with date summaries. Each chapter ends with exercises 
children will enjoy and with brief suggestions for preparation for 
thenext chapter. The style throughout is simple, clear, and easily 
within the comprehension of children. This is a sound little book 
which is to be highly recommended for use with the less academic 
pupils in a grammar school or for children in a secondary modern 
school. M. ROTHWELL. 


Britain and Her People. By S. Morretr and F. M. PLanrt. 
London: Gregg Publishing Co., Ltd. 1947. 
Book 1 (55 B.c.-A.D. 1375), 173 pp. (illus.), 4s. 6d.; Book 2 
(A.D. 1375-A.D. 1649), 188 pp. (illus.), 4s. 6d.; Book 3 (A.D. 
1607-1791), 194 pp. (illus.), 4s. 6d.; Book 4 (A.D. 1791-1946), 
255 pp. (illus.), 5s. 


The authors’ preface states that :— 

“This series is designed for pupils who have passed through the 
junior stage and are now to make a more serious study of history . . . . this 
series is... . graded to suit the ages of the pupils and covering English 
history in reasonable chronological order, grouping movements wherever 
thought desirable in the interests of unity.” 

In the main the content of the books justifies these claims. 
The topics are well chosen and balanced. The language and 
general treatment become gradually more advanced as the series 
proceeds, The printers have used exceptionally clear type, and 
the pictures have been well selected to illustrate the text (about 
me page in six is illustrated). Those teachers who favour the use of 
auniform series of text-books throughout the school, for the sake 
of uniformity, might well consider Britain and Her People. But, 
while the series might be adequate for ‘‘ secondary modern”, it 
would not be suitable for ‘‘ grammar” schools. By the time that 
grammar school pupils have completed their fourth year, they have 
tached, or are nearly approaching, the school certificate stage ; 
and Books 3 and 4 are quite insufficient as a preparation for this 
examination. Though their content is sound on the whole, the 
books contain certain blemishes. For example, to write that when 

Monasteries were dissolved ‘“‘ The monks and nuns . . . were 
tumed adrift with nothing by which to live” (Book 2, p. 93), is 
surely misleading in view of the substantial proportion of monastic 
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income that went for pensions to former monks and nuns, Agaj 

can any presentation of the struggle between Charles I and his 
parliamentary opponents be considered just that omits even to 
mention John Pym? Perhaps our most serious adverse criticism 
must be that, despite the authors’ claim that “‘ emphasis has been 
placed on the social side’, in fact only a small proportion of the 
subject matter deals with social history as the term is generally 
understood. Happily it is not ‘‘drum and trumpet” history, 
but neither is it social. Indeed, in the type of subject matter and 
in the general approach there is little to distinguish this series from 
numerous others already on the market. In spite of its merits, the 
reader cannot forbear to ask whether yet another set of middle. 
school histories was necessary. S. R. Brett, 


England and the Modern World. By C. Ettis. London: Pitman, 
1947. xvi + 305 pp. (illus., maps). 6s. 6d. 


This is a book which will supply a long-felt need in many schools 
where the history syllabus allows only one year’s study of the period 
from 1760 onwards. The period is here dealt with in four sections; 
(i), England, with the emphasis on social and industrial progress 
(150 pp.) ; (ii), Europe, from the French Revolution to the outbreak 
of the second World War (132 pp.); (iii), The British Common- 
wealth and Empire (14 pp.); (iv), U.S.A. (16 pp.). The author 
hopes that the book will not be used as a mine for the extraction of 
notes, but in conjunction with the pupils’ own time-charts. There 
are suggested exercises, some of which involve the use of reference 
books. The author has included all the essential aspects of the period 
and has displayed considerable skill in the necessary condensation 
which the scope of the book entails. He rightly insists on the use 
of the time-chart, as the thematic system employed would make it 
very difficult for the pupil to co-ordinate his knowledge by any 
other method. It is a book which a teacher can employ to the full, 
especially if he takes occasional or regular lessons on current affairs. 
In a later issue, the section on the commonwealth might well be 
expanded, but with this exception, an excellent balance and 
proportion are maintained. The book is clearly written, with the 
simplicity and directness which a fourteen-year-old boy appreciates. 
There are occasional calls upon him to recollect something which 
has gone before or to think out some problem for himself. There 
are a few minor inaccuracies, such as the reference to Lady Astor 
as the first woman to be elected to parliament—an honour which 
must be conceded to Sinn Fein, and a reference to Palestine and 
Transjordan as former German colonies. There are, however, very 
few of these errors. The index is slight. After reading the book 
and consulting his senior history master, the reviewer has ordered 
it for use in his own (secondary technical) school. oe 

. WEST. 
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Modern European History, 1815-1939. By D. G. Perry and 
R. M. S. Pastey. (Life and Progress Histories, Book vi, 
1815-1939). London: Black. 1947. (Second edition). xv + 
240 pp. (illus., maps and tables). 7s. 


This is an enlarged and revised edition of a well-planned and 
yseful text-book, first published in 1939, and designed primarily 
for students preparing for the school certificate examination. 
It has good maps, charts and tables, and is illustrated by a few 
well-chosen portraits of political celebrities of the time. Perhaps 
the most original feature of the book is the pictorial presentation 
of outstanding historical processes of the period—such as the 
disintegration of Turkey in Europe, and the growth of the Italian 
and German nations—by photographic charts of the postage stamps 
of the various states which seceded from union or which were 
united together to form new nations. These charts should have 
aspecial appeal for young students of history. The subject-matter 
of the book is, in general, wisely selected and clearly presented, 
and the authors—though their arrangement of the material tends 
to be scrappy—have handled ably the difficult years from 1919 to 
1939. It is, however, disappointing that, though they claim to 
provide “all the material necessary for the first school certificate 
examination’’, their sketch of the age of Louis-Philippe of France 
should be inadequate. Indeed, the chapters on French history 
throughout the book appear to be among the least successful. 
The section on ‘‘ the Near East and Russia, 1815-1856 ” is, on the 
other hand, a noteworthy example of their ability to present the 
facts in a form sufficiently comprehensive yet adapted to the 
understanding of young readers. The wisdom of attempting to 
deal—in a series of closely compressed paragraphs under the title 
“the scientific age ’’—with such vast subjects as the co-operative 
movement, socialism, trade unions, etc., is open to doubt. But 
the book as a whole is a competent piece of work and should be a 
valuable text for the use of school certificate forms. 

FREDA L. PARTRIDGE. 


British Democracy : an introduction to citizenship. By Ropert M. 
RayNER. London: Longmans. 1946. viii + 223 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Parties and Politics in the Local Community. By M. J. FisHeR and 
E. E. Starrat. National Council for Social Studies, Bulletin 
No. 20. 1945. 143 pp. 50c. 


Mr. Rayner believes that citizenship can, and should, be taught 
on a basis of history. After a broad outline of ‘‘ the roots of 
Democracy” he continues with the usual subjects, adds to them 
“What is wrong in Ireland’’, ‘‘ What is wrong in India ”’, and 
concludes with sketches of ‘two other great democracies ”’, the 
US.A. and the U.S.S.R. In each case he treats the topic historic- 
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ally, giving greater detail as he approaches his account of th 
position at the time of writing. For example the history of Inda 
up to 1902 receives two pages, thence up to the imprisonment oj 
Gandhi in 1942 thirteen. Almost everybody is liable to suffer fron 
a blind spot in his knowledge of the period which his textbook dig 
not reach when he was a child. Mr. Rayner does much to fill tha 
gap and to give an ordered account of what has passed during one’s 
lifetime. He runs risks, of course, in this world of kaleidoscopic 
change, e.g., ““ And Comintern has now been dissolved—a tacit 
announcement that the U.S.S.R. has given up the idea of quickly 
converting the world to Communism”; “ Right wing politicians 
do not wish to lose such supporters as the Backwoods Peers”, 
The book will undoubtedly be useful to teachers working out 
schemes for teaching citizenship. It serves as a contrast, ora 
sequel, to the films and broadcast talks on the same subject, 
Senior pupils would rejoice to find it in the school library when 
preparing essays or speeches. But only a highly-skilled teacher 
could maintain the interest of a normal class if he were to use it asa 
textbook. 

No such trouble would arise for an American teacher if he were to 
provide his pupils with Parties and Politics in the local community. 
It abounds in spicy stories of graft and corruption, of the working 
of the party machine and of the glittering prizes to be won by the 
“boss ’’ and the professional party man. But it is not intended for 
the pupil; it might indeed encourage him to select such a career 
where cunning and dishonesty win such rich rewards. To the 
English teacher it is valuable for the detailed suggestions it contains 
both on method and on testing results. The ‘ desired outcomes” 
are defined, i.e., the information, both general and particular to be 
absorbed, the skills to be mastered, the attitude of mind to be 
achieved, and the behaviour which, it is hoped, will ultimately be 
attained. After seeing a film Politics and the Civil Service, the 
students should undertake local surveys as a “ development ac- 
tivity ’’, including for example an interview with twenty people 
who did not vote at the last election, to discover their reasons. 
Subsequent discussions might cover such topics as ‘‘ Charity begins 
on the public payroll’’, ‘‘ Permanence of tenure is the cure for 
spoils’’. Finally ‘culminating activities’’ might include 4 
“voter's handbook” for use by the student-author when he first 
votes as a citizen. Evaluation may take the form of an essay or 
of objective questions. Critical reading is a skill which must be 
learnt and tested. A student is asked to choose the most reliable 
source of information from a list supplied. A paragraph is given 
with a list of possible inferences ; the pupil must mark them as true, 
untrue or unconnected. Again some generalization is given and 
the problem posed ‘“‘ How far do the following statements support 
it?’ Such forms of propaganda-analysis demand considerable 
intellectual effort. Ingenious methods are also suggested for 
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exploring attitudes of mind. Finally may come a test of behaviour 
4s shown in the communal life of the school, admittedly no sure 
guide to future political action, or inaction, as an adult. 

It will be seen that the approach on the two sides of the Atlantic 
is not the same. Mr. Rayner stresses the historical background, 
the American authors the immediate problems that face an elector 
where the party machine is far more highly organized and powerful 
than in this country. On the other hand both books, with their 
stress on the intellect rather than the emotions, are clearly envisag- 
ing courses in citizenship for the more mature—serious study as 

tion for a complex world where the very survival of demo- 
cracy will depend on the informed and sustained interest that its 
citizens will take in political issues, both local and national. 
G. T. HANKIN. 


North America and the Modern World, by Edgar McInnis, (London : 
Dent. 1947. (Reprint). xii + 490 pp. 10s.) is a Canadian text- 
book designed for the more advanced student. Its basic theme 
is the rise and development of the “ twin forces of nationalism and 
democracy”” in Canada and the United States. As a general 
history of the two countries it may be described as being, on the 
whole, successful, although the amount of space devoted to 
particular topics could easily be criticised. Mr. McInnis boldly 
takes his survey down to 1945, his last section being devoted to the 
emergence of new political creeds as rivals to democracy. But 
since one of these new political creeds was at war with another 
between 1941 and 1945, he ought to explain more precisely why, 
in his view, the second World War was the culmination of the 
tivalry in question. It would also have been interesting to learn 
that the young Canadian was being invited to consider how his 
“nationalism ” was likely to be affected by recent defence agree- 
ments between his own country and its mighty neighbour. No 
doubts about a choice of theme or method of treatment suggest 
themselves in the case of A Short History of the American People, 
vo. i (1492-1865) by Oliver P. Chitwood and Frank L. Owsley 
(New York: D. van Nostrand Co., 1946. xii + 842 pp. (illus.). 
2s). This is a massive text-book which will no doubt, and 
deservedly, be in great demand. It is very well illustrated and 
the number and variety of the maps may especially be com- 
mended, There are numerous examples of the authors’ judicious 
handling of difficult and complicated subjects such as the War of 
1812 or the causes of the American Civil War. It should be 
emphasised that the book is not confined to political history in the 
harrow sense, but has numerous chapters on the social and economic 
character or make-up of the United States at various times. It 
wil be most valuable for purposes of illustration to any teacher of 
American history in a British school who is fortunate enough to 
obtain a copy. J. E. Tver. 





REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Street Life in Medieval England. By G. T. SALUsBURY. Oxford: 
Pen-in-Hand Publishing Co., Ltd. 1948. Second edition, 
213 pp. 8s. 6d. (First published 1939). 


The Background of Eastern Sea-Power. By F. B. Etpringg. 
Pheenix House, London, and Georgian House, Melbourne, 1948 
xvi + 386 pp. (illus., maps). 18s. 


This valuable survey of Far Eastern maritime history, originally 
published at Melbourne, now appears in an English edition. It will 
be reviewed in History. 


Leaders of the French Revolution. By J. M. THompson. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1948. Reprint. xiv + 272 pp. (illus.). 10s, 6% 
(First published 1929). 


French Revolution Documents. Edited by J. M. Tuompsoy, 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1948. Reprint. ix + 287 pp. 18. 
(First published 1933). 


History of the Donner Party: a Tragedy of the Sierra. By C.F. 
McGLASHAN. Stanford University Press, Stanford, California 
(Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London). With for- 
word, notes and a bibliography by GEorGE H. and Buss McG. 
HINKLE. 1947, lvii + 261 pp. (illus., maps). 20s. 


This account of the disasters which overtook a pioneer party in 
the High Sierra in the winter of 1846-47 is here photographically 
reproduced from a printing of the second edition made in 1881. 
The editors have added photographs, maps, seven pages of notes, a0 
eight-page bibliography, an index and a 25-page preface recounting 
the author’s researches and the controversy aroused by the publica 
tion of the first edition in 1879. 


A History of Britain: Book IV, 1815-Present Day. By E. 
CARTER and R. A. F. Mears. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1948. Second edition. xvi + 335 + 8 pp. (maps, illus.). 5s. 


This section of a deservedly popular text-book, first published 
in 1937 and designed to cover fully the various school certificate 
and matriculation syllabuses, has been revised throughout to 
incorporate various helpful suggestions, and the chapters dealing 
with the period after 1885 have been substantially altered and 
extended to bring the story down to 1947, 
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A Concise History of Britain (to 1939). By R. M. Rayner. London : 
Longmans. 1948. Second edition. xxiv + 706 pp. 12s. 6d. 


In the new edition of this very successful school certificate text- 
took, first published in 1939, the last few pages have been re-written 
in the changed light of the events of the years since 1939. 


Britain and World Affairs, 1783-1946. By R. M. RAYNER and 
W. T. G. AtRey. London: Longmans. 1948. Second 
edition. xiii + 242 + 191 pp. (maps). 7s. 6d. 


This edition contains the section 1783-1939 of Rayner’s Concise 
History of Britain (now brought down to 3 Sept., 1939), together 
with a new supplement by W. T. G. Airey, on the background of 
European and World history from 1783 to 1946, in which special 
prominence is given to Far Eastern and Pacific problems, and to 
the impact of both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. upon the rest of 
the world to-day. 


living with History: Book III, Building the Commonwealth. 
By ERNEST SHORT. London: Longmans. 1948. Second 
edition. iv + 156 pp. (illus.). 3s.6d. (First published 1939). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


Rossi, MARIO C., Storta d’ Inghilterra, vol. 1; I popoli dalle 
wigint al 1066 (La Civilta Europea), Florence, Sansoni, 1948—a 
substantial general survey, from palaeolithic times to 1066, based 
on both older and recent secondary works; devotes nearly half 
the volume to prehistoric and Roman times ; liberally illustrated 
with maps and drawings. EssEN, ALFRED VAN DER, L’alliance 
défensive hollando-vénitienne de 1619 et l’Espagne, Brussels, Les 
Presses de Belgique, 1947. CoHEN, Lorp Justice, Levi Barent 
Cohen and some of his descendants, London, Jewish Historical 
Society of England, 1948, ls. Vatsey, Mr. Justice, The Power of 
Minorities, London, Jewish Historical Society of England, 1948, 1s. 
—the Lucien Wolf Memorial Lecture, 1948. PADELFoRD, N. J. 
(edit.), Current Readings on International Relations, No. 4, 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology Publications in International 
Affairs), Cambridge (Mass.), Addison-Wesley Press, 1948, $2.00 
($1.50 paper bound)—reprints of some 50 articles, letters, and 
speeches from contemporary magazines and newspapers, “‘ assembled 
as supplementary reading material for the first half of the general 

course on International Relations.”” TsucHtDA, WILLIAM 
Suny, Wear it proudly, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of 
ifornia Press, and London, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1947-8, 15s. 
—lketters written home by a Japanese-American medical aid man 
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who served with the Seventh Army in France, Germ; 
Austria from Sept., 1944, to the end of the war, and was g 
the combat infantryman’s badge for outstanding service. Jou 
W. Brancu, The Codicote Story from the Parish Chest 4 
Sources, Welwyn, Acorn Press, 1948, 2s. 6d.—a short pg 
account of the history of the village of Codicote (Herts) 
various families, individuals and episodes in its past. CypRig 
Petite histoire de l’ Abbaye d’Orval, Brussels, Lebégue, 1948, 35) 
—a short guide-book and history of a great Belgian abbey, 

and a World Society (Ministry of Education Pamphlet, No, 
London, H.M.S.O., 1948, 1s.—an official account of the hig 
structure, organisation, aims and programme of the United WN; 
Educational and Scientific Organisation, with special se rio 
the organisation and work in Great Britain. Lyons, Lowy 
(edit.), The Nieman Fellows Report : an Account of an Edug 
Experiment in its Tenth Year, Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard J 
Press, and London, Cumberlege, 1948, $2.75, 15s.—a su 
conclusions, of the reports of newspaper men who go to 

for a year’s study as Nieman Fellows. Abstracts of Dissertal 
approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc., and M.Litt. Degrees in the Unive 
of Cambridge during the Academical Years 1943-44, 1944 
1945-46, (3 vols.), Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948. Muntz, 
The Golden Warrior, London, Chatto and Windus, 1948, 12s. 6d: 
historical novel, in saga style, of the events leading up to the Nom 
conquest of England; an admirable and moving piece of ¥ 
showing the closest knowledge of contemporary chronicles. JJ 
MARGARET, The Kingmaker (edit. by C. H. Locxitt, The Herit 
Literature Series), London, Longmans, 1948, 3s. 6d.—a vivid) 
lively chronicle play with the Earl of Warwick as hero; 
historical introduction and notes by the editor. Evans, HuGHy, 
Gorse Glen, Liverpool, The Brython Press, 1948, 8s. 6d.—an 
translation (with a biographical introduction) by E. Mom 
HuMPHREYS, of a remarkable account of life in a remote } 
Wales valley throughout the nineteenth century, giving ¥ 
pictures of the social conflict between the landowners and@) 
peasantry. NEILSON, J. B., Great People of the Past (Great M 
Great Events, Book II), London, Longmans, 1948, 2s. 9d.—a st 
of eleven biographies, ranging from Moses to Captain Scott, su 
for children of 11-12. NruRATH, OTTO AND MARIE, AND LAUY 
J. A., Visual History of Mankind ; Book I, Living in Early Ti 
Book II, Living in Villages and Towns, London, Harrap, # 
3s. each—isotype charts, in colour, with questions to gui 
pupils’ study of the diagrams ; a very dangerous educational | 
NorpDEN, Artur, Férsta Vdrldskriget, 1914-1918 (single ° 
Andra Vdrldskriget, 1939-1945 (two sheets); Stockholm, 
Norstedt and Séner, 1948—coloured historical maps showing 
broad outline, the courses of the two world wars, with larger 
insets of the European combat areas; each sheet 52in. by 
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